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From the Editor 


Stories I'll Never Buy 


T 


HIS MAGAZINE doesn’t blaze a narrow path. We publish lots of different 
types of science fiction, and occasional stories that might not be classifiable as 
genre stories, unless you resort to the catch-all terms “fantasy” and “speculative 
fiction.” I’m convinced that AMAZING Stories is the most eclectic magazine pub¬ 
lishing science fiction today. 

think of quite a few kinds of stories I wouldn’t print even if you held a gun 
my head. (And that’s no way to get a story published in the first place, now is it?) 
~ long as my name is in the masthead, or until I change my mind—which, 

3, is an editor’s prerogative—I can guarantee that within these pages you 

Any story featuring a male character and a female character who are revealed to be (gasp) 
Adam and Eve. That idea’s been around almost as long as the individuals it’s based on, and 
any knowledgeable reader can see the ending coming from a mile away. 

Stories that deal with (a) the Confederacy, (b) Hitler, or (c) a dashing knight winning (a) 
the War Between the States, (b) World War II, or (c) the heart of a fair maiden. All of these 
ideas are worn out and have been explored from, so it seems, every conceivable angle. If you want 
to write an alternate history, pick something a little less obvious. Make that a lot less obvi¬ 
ous. If you want to write a heroic fantasy (or sword-and-sorcery fiction, or medieval magic 
realism, or whatever you want to call it) that differs in no major respect from any other story 
of the same type that’s already been published, send it to a magazine that specializes in that 


thing. 


ringdrea 


is going to 


lemorable and enjoyable, a story has 
prises the entire story—makes for a 


gon of the sport in question. I used to be a sportswriter, I’ve always been a sports fan, and I 
like the idea of publishing science fiction about sports. But I’m super-sensitive to any lack of 
knowledgeability or authenticity in a sports story. If the sport-specific details in the story 
aren’t right, it’s virtually impossible for the story to be plausible. 

Any combat story told from the first-person point of view. One of the things that keeps 
me reading a combat story (when I read one at all) is not knowing whether the main charac¬ 
ter is going to survive. If the main character is the one telling the story, it’s pretty clear right from 
the start that he or she lived to fight again; otherwise, how could the story exist? 

And most verboten of all, a story about what it’s like to be the editor of a magazine. Here’s 
a case where the truth of the job is much stranger than any work of fiction could ever be. 
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Tit e Atom got me thinking about wit at 
people might do if indeed they had 
the power to change the paAt, • • • 


J recently 


plane trip and enjoyed it very much— 
especially two of the stories. 

“State of Disorder” was gripping. The 
story got me thinking about what people 
might do if indeed they had the power to 
change the past, and how differently all of 
our lives may turn out depending on the 


chord with me was “Cost of Doing Busi¬ 
ness,” about the “surrogate victim.” She 
was creepy—especially before I knew why 
she was in “the business.” One thing that 
stuck with me was the fact that she could 
charge more than some of her older, less 
attractive, male counterparts—how even 
when some slimeball is in a tight spot and 
looking for a way to save his sorry carcass, 
he can still activate that small(?) part of his 
brain that wants to get some pleasure 
while he’s at it. That’s e\ 
than the victim herself. 


•re creepy 


LicenAed Fiction GetA a 
ThnntbA Up 

Dear Mr. Mohan, 

J this latest version of the oldest SF 


printed the cover for the issue it appeared 
in. The appreciations by Pamela Mohan 
and Frederik Pohl were a nice touch. I also 
liked the photographs, even if they were 
the same ones in Wonders Child 
Keep up the good work. 

Amy S. Farmer 
nycycy Charleston SC 


■e Star Trek: The Next Gener- 
1 and StarTrek: Voyager fiction. We're 
i couple of other ideas, too. Keep 
watching these pages!—KM 

ft Charming Little Tale 

DearKim, 

I ’ve just finished George Zebrowski’s 
little tale, with some very clever yet 
tape measure, the falsetto cuckoo, trees on 
tion—a successful story with a moral: Get 


Sarah Schneider 
Milwaukee WI 


M 



say that perhaps you should have reprinted 
“The Metal Man,” but since my book¬ 
shelves already contain The Early 
Williamson and The Best of Jack Williamson, 
I will forgive you. Especially since you 


laugh, but “I Married the 
Stalker from Space” and the “Dr. Sciense” 

The issue is now too dog-eared to serve 
as a coaster. I’m looking forward to future 

Julie Bunczak 


Harmful to Her Heal 

Dear Editor, 


»ur Winter 


Y serious health problems. I laughed so 
hard when I read “I Married the 
Stalker from Space” that I think I might 


S. N. Dyer’s story was packed with a 

this author in future issues? I sure hope so. 

The tribute to Jack Williamson, who I 
knew little about (sad but true) before your 
wonderful stories and his fun new piece, 

Karin Ritter 
Daytona Beach FL 
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Into Battle, Albion 

As Kou deals with his loss of Gundem Unit-02 
at the hands of Anavel Gato, the Albion's crew 
is charged with recovery of the missing 
Gendam and its nuclear arsenal. With the help 
of a hidden Zeon base, Gato begins prepara- 

in space. Can Kou escape a Zeon trap in time 
to prevent Gato's escape? 


Three ydars of peace have followed the Earth 
Federation's victory over the Duchy of Zeon. 
Now, in the year 0083, the last remnants of 
Zeon begin their plan for revenge by stealing a 
prototype Gundam armed with nuclear weapons. 
Can rookie Federation pilot Kou Uraki chal¬ 
lenge the legendary ace Anavel Gato, and 
prevent the cataclysmic rebirth of Zeon? 
Episodes 1-2- 
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b U robert sILverberg 

Filly Ylears 
Together 


I T IS, I AM SOMEWHAT APPALLED TO REALIZE, 
just about fifty years since I first bought a copy of Amazing 
S tories. In that half century the magazine and I have both 
gone through more than a few significant changes of format 
and policy, and yet here we still ar t. Amazing and I. It was the 
great ambition of the small boy who managed to scrape 
together twenty-five cents in December of1948 to purchase 
the issue of Amazing dated February 1949 to succeed, some- 

that magazine. Well, and so he did; and how I wish I could 

his preadolescent hopes and dreams fulfilled! 

Fifty years. Gone in an eyeblink. 


Febra 


in book form for about three years 
before I discovered that the stuff 


Jules Verne’s 20,000Leagues Under 
the Sea —moved on quickly to 
Wells’s The Time Machine and Twain’s Connecticut 
Yankee, and then to the primordial sf anthologies, 
Wollheim’s The Pocket Book of Science Fiction and 
the Healy-McComas Adventures in Time and 
Space. The copyright pages of those two books 
gave me my first clue to the existence of publica¬ 
tions called Amazing Stories and Astounding Sci- 

kind of fiction and only i 

Amazing was not 
zine I bought. That i 

' Dse July 1948 issi 






“Twilight of the Gods,” was a retelling of the good 
old Odin-Thor-Loki stuff that had given me my 
first taste of the fantastic years before. I loved it, 

of Astounding, but it seemed very sober stuff 
indeed, with a feature article full of wiring dia- 


But then—then—near the end of the year— 
There was the February-dated AMAZING blazing 
out of the magazine rack in the candy store across 
the street from Junior High School 232. Its cover, 
illustrating a story called “The Insane Planet,” by 
Alexander Blade, showed an agonized loindoth- 

World Where Even Trees^/ent Mad^ cried the 
cover caption. (Readers may recall seeing this 
cover reprinted in issue 594.) There were stories as 
well by Rog Phillips, Craig Browning, and three 
other writers, none of whose names I had encoun- 

far. I put down my quarter and gleefully tucked 
That night, when I should have 


reveled in the big, rough-edged, 

fine, I thought. But the true 
masterpiece of the issue was Rog 
Phillips’s short novel “M-Bong- 
Ah.” It took place on Venus: mys- 

stranger, inhabited by a race of 
eight-foot-tall, blue-skinned hair- 

Gretta, a gigantic Venusian womai 




sight. Greti 


irwhelmii 


ds. ‘This is i 




e of M-boi 


lple girls to the 
Gods of Venus...Suddenly, she fumbled with 
the buttons on her dress. Then she pulled it off in 
a hasty motion, revealing her wonderful, lithe 
body. ‘I cannot dance with clothes on,’ she said.” 

more of that wonderful, fthe body, I was in love 
with Gretta. And with Amazing Stories. 

Though “M-Bong-Ah” left such a mark on my 




sequel to it that very night—not on paper, 
but in my mind as I lay in bed, for how 

there was another section of the issue that 

called “The Club House,” written by the 
very same Rog Phillips who had penned 

science fiction fandom—a world of people 
who shared my newfound enthusiasm for 
ctually got together at 


Floor. Fascinating! Entrancing! Irresistible! 
For an investment of two bits I had 
changed the entire direction of my life. 

I bought the next issue of Amazing, of 
course (“The Chemical Vampire,” by 
Lee Francis, and the unforgettable novella 
“The Swordsman ofPira,”by Charles 


By page 33, where we got 
to see a good deal more of 
that wonderful, 


of my life I had bought 
armloads of back issues 
The National Geographic 
Magazine to further my 


chant a thick stack of old Amazing* at three issues 
for a quarter. Here was “Titan’s Daughter” by 
Richard S. Shaver, which the cover caption told 
me was “A Smashing Sequel to the Sensational 
‘Gods of Venus,’ ” and Arthur Petticolas s 
“Dinosaur Destroyer,” “The Story of Daarmajd, 

World,” and Alexander Blade again with “The 
Brain” (“A Giant Calculating Machine Decides to 
Rule the World!”), and—and— 

Well, I was lost. I collected all the Amazing* I 

of1942, and then the archaic-looking ones of 
1934, and the large-format ones of the late 1920s. 
Those cherished magazines seemed incredibly 
ancient to me, although the oldest of them dated 
back only fifteen or twenty years. The Jimmy Carter 
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•The Girl Who Hated Air’ 


myself, I began feverishly to scribble little sto¬ 
ries and send them to the editor of Amazing in 
j Chicago. (I got them back with the speed of 
light.) I subscribed to a few fanzines, and by the 
j fall of19491 was publishing my own, an execrable 
| and illegible little thing called Spaceship. I started 
I to read Amazing!% virtually identical companion 
| magazine, Fantastic Adventures, and then Astound- 
| ing and Startling and all the other sf magazines of 
j the day. Gradually, as I ripened into a worldly-wise 
j fifteen-year-old, I began to see that Rog Phillips 

| other literary heroes of 1948 and 1949 were mere 
| penny-a-word hacks, and stories like “M-Bong- 
j Ah” and “The Brain” were the veriest crude junk, 

| own self of two years before. But I forgave myself 
I for my youthful lack of discrimination. 

! The home office of Amazing and Fantastic 






Qtory Adventures had moved from Chicago to 
New York late in 1949, and Ray Palmer, 

, go along. His place was taken by shrewd, hard- 

J novelist who had written some decent adventure 
] stories for Palmers magazines. Browne dutifully 
| maintained AMAZlN(fs juvenile tone for a couple 
| of years, since the magazine had attained the 
highest circulation in the sf field by serving up 
action fiction for boys. But his heart was in pub- 

: he killed off Fantastic Adventures and began an 
elegant-looking companion simply called Fantas- 
| tic , with slick paper and stories by the likes of Ray 
Bradbury, Isaac Asimov, and Theodore Sturgeon. 

| The following year he converted dear old pulpy 
) Amazing to the same handsome format, banished 
! the high-volume hack writers, and added Robert 
1 A. Heinlein and Arthur C. Clarke to his new list 
| of high-octane contributors. 


j those we visited was Howard Browne of Amazing 
I Stories. “This is Bob Silverberg,” Garrett said. 

j need to be publishing him.” And I handed 
j Howard a story called “Next Door,” from the e.e. 

| next door—let’s go!” 

j declined to market it, calling it too thin and ele- 
| mentary to be salable. Even after I rewrote it for 

aside, saying the idea “lacked strong story possi- 

through it as Garrett and I sat there in his office 
that August afternoon. “Sure,” he said. ‘Til buy it. 
Forty bucks.” It ran in the January 1956 issue of 
Amazing under the tide of “Hole in the Air.” 

It had taken me just seven years to make the 

| To my own great flabbergastation I discovered 







At last...the magnificent story 
that truly begins the legendary saga 
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Tlie Observatory in 


November 1939 


the era of Alexander Blade. Once in a while I 

j those I had unsuccessfully tried to sell to the 
| higher-grade sf magazines over the past couple of 

than the ones I was doing for AMAZING now, but 
Howard didn’t object to their lack of pulpiness, 


necessity. The June 1956 issue of AMAZING con¬ 
tained Robert Silverberg’s “Entrance Exam,” but 
also a Garrett-Silverberg collaboration called 
“Gambler’s Planet” under the byline of Gordon 
Aghill. July saw another Aghill opus, “Catch a 
Thief,” plus “Run of Luck” by Calvin Knox— 
me—and “Stay Out of My Grave” by Ralph 
Burke. (1 could not tell you today, even at gun- 


I of them paid a whole i 
1 thing left over.) The A 


he world 


ro Milton Lesser and a new kid named 
Harlan Ellison. I hit one big high point—or, per- 

doing, led offby my < 
the Crystal Gate,” in which 
“M-Bong-Ah” can readily be detected.! 
ths later came another great momei 
ething of mine appeared in print un 
e of Alexander Blade—for, as it hap 
old Alex was: 


pseudonyms in a hurry. And so I came full circle: 
The little boy who had been dazzled by those 
great Alexander Blade stories of 1948 had within 
the space of nine years turi 
Blade himself. 

After I had been a staff writer for Howard 
Browne’s Amazing for a year or so, Howard pulled 
a lovely little surprise on me. I came into his office 
to deliver my latest batch of; 

younger self had denounced hii 


[ 1952. “Remember this?” he asked. He had known 
] whom he had taken into his editorial bosom was 

such vitriol a few years before. I muttered some¬ 
thing sheepishly about the impetuousness of 
youth, but of course he had long since forgiven me 

buying stories from me by the carload for the rest 
All that was forty years ago. Howard resigned 

novels—he’s still doing it, I hear, at the age of 
ninety or so—and by 1959, when Cele Goldsmith 
had become editor, the policy of having the mag¬ 
azine entirely written by a staff of three or four 

arrangement of seeking contributions from any 
qualified writer. Which is why the July 1959 issue 
has stories by Robert Sheckley and Ray Bradbury 
in it, and quite a good one, not hackwork at all, 
by Randall Garrett, and—yes—the short novel 

had survived the transition and was still submit- 
to Amazing. 
mblis 

| and gone for Amazing many times since then, 
j Cele Goldsmith’s regime gave way to that of 
[ Joseph Ross, who was replaced by Harry Harrisor 
j and then Barry Malzberg, and after him Ted 



j bring Rog Phillipss “M-Bong-Ah” and Alexan- 
| der Blade’s “The Insane Planet” into my life, and I 
j will never be able to rid myself of it. Even now, 
old and weary and white-bearded as I am, I find 
myself beginning to sketch out yet another story 
(or Amazing, the new and shiny incarnation of it 

I have been together, somehow, man and boy, for 
fifty years: Why stop now? A 
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Scientif iction 


A Step Wars State ot Mind 


only were the fans who had 
| seen the original theatrical 
I releases of the movies seeking 
| out this new material, but so 
was a whole new generation 
I of fans who had seen the films 



frenzy to his advantage in the 
recent preview for his next 
Austin Powers movie. In a 
clever takeoff on a scene from 
Return of theJedi, the voice- 


this summer, see Star Wars. 

Austin Powers, too.” 

The frenzy has been 
planned and carefully devel¬ 
oped over the last twelve 
years. It started innocendy 
enough in 1987, with Lucas- 


in the movie trilogy. Timothy 
Zahn’s novel, Heir to the 
Empire, took us beyond the 

New Republic—it was set 
about five years after the 
events in Jedi. The book rock¬ 
eted to the top of the New 
York Times bestsellers list, and 
suddenly Star Wars was hot 
again. In fact, it was about to 


what parts they were going to 

young Obi-Wan Kenobi. Jake 
anniversary of the original Lloyd was the young Anakin 

film. That was not to be, but Skywalker. Other acl 
Lucasfilm made it up to the 
fans by releasing the Special 
Edidon versions of the origi- 

■ •, , .M V I i 1'. N..-.UA i '■ 1 ’ : ! I - 1 '• I - 

were the films cleaned up and that Yoda and R2-D2 anc 

shown on the big screen for 1 C-3PO would appear in t 
the first time in years, the i film, and the tide was fin; 

Special Editions also con- j revealed— The Phantom A 

lent, doubts still remaini 


In 1991, Timothy Zahn's novel, Heir to the Empire, 
took us beyond the movies and into the era ot the 
New Republic. The book rocketed to the top ol the 
lllew York Times bestsellers list, and suddenly 
Star Wars ms hot again. 


Could George Lucas recap¬ 
ture the magic? Would the 
new movie be any good? 

Then, in the middle of 
November, fans were treated 
to their first glimpse of the 
new movie. The first preview 
(or “theatrical trailer,” if you 


bration of the release of the 
original film. That year, the 

in Disneyland, and West End 
Wars Roleplaying Game. After 

the market. Much of West 
Ends material, such as The 
Star Wars Sourcebook , con- 



appear to be just a clone of the 
original film. As the theater 
went dark, I held my breath in 
When the pre- 

and decided that all my wor¬ 
rying had been for nothing. 







ScientifictioH 


A Star Wars State ot Mind 


far, far away. 

Granted, the preview 
showed only a fraction of the 
finished movie, but I didn’t 
see anything that made me 
scream, “No! What were you 
thinking?” Instead, I just let 
the rapidly shifting scenes 
transport me back to that 
long-ago time. I let them fill 
we and anticipation. 


For a few me 


ents, I wa 


Star Wars “professional” any- 
was a happy fan. The rest of 

feelings, but I don’t think so. I 
have faith, and I believe that 


Lucas. In fact, I think it’s very 


J nous sound of Darth Vader’s 
| heavy breathing. Then the 
j pace picks up and the roller 
j coaster ride begins! The 

| cession, tantalizing our senses 
j and making us wish we could 
j slow it down just a bit. (No! 

I Go faster! Show us more!) 
j Speeders racing through a 
rocky desert canyon. A huge 

j Death Star but with a tire- 
I shaped ship wrapped around 
j it. A blaster fight raging in the 


| ing thoughts. There’s still four 
months to go as I write this, 
and I’m not sure how I’m 
going to hold out. If you’re 
reading this, you’re so lucky. 
Thanks to the wonders of 


You may not be able to 
go home again, but it 
looks like you can go back to a galaxy 
far, far away. 




we see an unknown ship 
parked in the familiar deserts 
of Tatooine. We are informed 
that “Every journey has a first 

Our eyes feast upon a regal 
city, ships flying overhead 
with a whoosh that harkens 

with X-wings and TIE fight¬ 
ers. The scene shifts, and 
we’re inside one of the regal 
towers, gazing upon a richly 
adorned young woman. She’s 
standing by herself in the 
large chamber, and we find 
out that “Every saga has a 


| boy named Anakin Skywalkcr. 
j “He can see things before they 

j Anakin meets a young man 
| named Obi-Wan Kenobi. 

I Yoda. “The bey is dangerous.” 

I A nasty-looking humanoid j 

| with a double-bladed 
j lightsaber. Space batdes! { 

! of a starfighter! R2-D2! ! 

! C-3PO? Where’s his golden 
skin? An army of war droids I 

atop flying gunpods! Heroes i 

leaping across gaping chasms! j 


j publishing deadlines), it 
should be only a few short 
| weeks until The Phantom 

when what you really want is 
to KNOW EVERYTHING 
THAT’S GOING TO 
HAPPEN! 

You know what I’m talking 
about. Part of you wants to be 
totally surprised by the new 
movie, but another part wants 
to know all about the plot and 
the characters and the special 
effects. That way leads to the 
dark side! Hide your eyes, put 


The mi 




magazine or a TV show that 
promises to reveal the secrets 
intensity! A colorful explosion j of The Phantom Menace. 
in space! The tide appears! We’ve got enough precon- 

The crowd applauds! Wow! I ceptions about the movie 

again! (Happily the special [ lective imagination. That’s the 




1. Don’t 


as possible. That’s going to be 
hard to do, though, because 
Star Wars fever is going to 
build to an epidemic before 
the film comes out. 

Anyway, I’ve taken up 
enough of your time. I’m 

preview to debut (that should 
happen in March, if my 
sources are correct). Uh-oh! 

appearing every day, threaten¬ 
ing to reveal details of the plot 
and tempting me with enig¬ 
matic photos of Sith Lords 
and Jedi Masters. And the 
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Madrid watched as the satellite tracked two impossibly huge Protoss warships descending from high 
orbit. Sealed within a reinforced shelter beneath the surface of the planet Chau Sara, Madrid wondered if 
the colonial fleet orbiting the planet had offered any real resistance to the alien vessels. He looked about the room 
and saw the terrified cadets clutching anxiously at their unfired Gauss rifles. Stifling a panicked giggle, he briefly visual- 


Warning klaxons shattered the stillness as the ships reached It had been nearly three weeks since the mysterious Protoss 
striking distance from the planet. Emergency floodlights had appeared and burned the unsuspecting world of Chau 
bathed the shelter in an aphotic crimson haze. Madrid saw Sara. Miraculously, Madrid had survived. Thanks to the sig- 
first one, then two bright flashes emanate from the belly of the nal of his personal emergency transceiver, he and a handful of 
first ship. They all watched in horror as enormous bolts of others were found under the shelter’s ruins by a nearby Con- 
azure fire rained from the sky. The cadets began to scream, federate medevac team. He remembered looking down and 

Madrid held his breath behind gritted teeth and felt the first horizon as the dropship carried him away from the planet. 


A pure white light filled the vidscreen and then 
gradually subsided to a burning vortex of flame. The 


BY CHRIS M£TZ£V 

A Nt> SAtMJEL MOOR£ 


fireball, which seemed to reach clear to the roof of I L LI) ST RAT I 0 H BY SAfAV/ I S£ 

the sky, spread itself out over the vast desert, con¬ 
suming everything in its path. The reinforced paristeel walls of For the past two weeks, Madrid had tried to lose himself in 
the room shuddered as the Protoss vessels continued to rain the monotony of his duties in a new unit stationed on the 
their devastation upon the planet. planet Mar Sara. He watched as the sun rose over the rocky 

Memories of the stories from his mother’s tattered old landscape that was a stark contrast to the rolling green plains 

Bible raced through Madrid’s mind as he pictured the hor- of his former home—plains that were now as desolate as the 

rific imagery of the final judgment of Armageddon. Yet he terrain he surveyed all around him. 
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k into the ground. Big enough for a 
id a few supplies, a combat bunker was 

:verything around it in relative safety. 
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behind a rock. He took his place 
next to the others and turned his 

The auto-response missile turrets in the dis¬ 
tance began firing before Madrid could see 
their targets. Hundreds of deadly missiles 
filled the sky, disappearing into fiery explo¬ 
sions just over the horizon. Feeling his heart 
slop a beat, he pushed the small button on 

visor. As the darkened visor closed over his face, 
small holographic projections and status displays 

infrared mode, Madrid could see the landscape broken into 
pixilated patches of reds and blues. To his horror, he saw that 
the dim haze on the horizon was composed of hundreds of 
spindly flying creatures approaching the camp at high speed. 
The creatures sped toward the missile turrets. Hundreds of 

open jaws. Even as the missiles blasted dozens of creatures 
from the sky, many of the turrets exploded under the assault of 


is negative for Protoss profile. 

Protoss. We are receiving heavy fire from unclassified hostiles. 


Bravo. Unclassified life forms confirmed,” a smooth, detached 
voice reported. “Stand to repel attack. Life forms confirmed 
hostile.” 

“They got that part right,” one of the marines growled as 
another turret exploded in the distance. Everyone kept focused 
on the advancing aliens, peering through thick smoke as thou¬ 
sands of horrible creatures scrambled madly toward the base. 
These ground units were different from the flyers, but just as 
deadly. They surged over the remaining turrets, destroying 
them with devastating volleys of razor-spines. 

Madrid had become so mesmerized by the chaos in the dis¬ 
tance that he almost missed the fact that a group of aliens closing 
on the bunker had come within firing range. With fangs bared, 
a mob of leathery, catlike creatures rushed toward the electri¬ 
fied wire that surrounded the base. As the first line was blasted 
apart, another wave rushed in. Pulling his rifle to the left, 
Madrid fired into a writhing mass of aliens. Mutilated bodies 
began piling up around the base’s perimeter. For every creature 

A group of snakelike aliens lurched forward and showered 
spines rained in through the multiple gunports, and Madrid 

marine equipped with Firebat combat armor opened up with 
his twin flamethrowers. Concentrated napalm enveloped the 
frenzied creatures, and dozens of them fell to the ground in 
burning heaps. 

Minutes passed like hours as Madrid spent clip after clip, 
the aliens kept coming. It’s better than Chau Sara , he thought.^/ 



He cl. 

ling but the monsters’ lifeless black eyes and 
lost himself in the rhythmic recoil of his rifle. 
The bunker began to shudder violently as 
the flyers attacked it from above. Massive 
cracks appeared in the paristeel roof as it 
began to collapse. Lost in the heat of battle, 
Madrid was startled when the Firebat 
grabbed his shoulder. 

“The bunker’s toast!” he yelled. “If we ain’t 


“Fall back to the command center,” Madrid barked at the 
others as he let loose another burst from his rifle. “Move!” 

Madrid broke for the exit hatch as what was left of the squad 
made its way out. Emerging from the darkened bunker into the 
light of the midmorning sun, he almost froze in his tracks as he 
surveyed the compound. The scene was complete chaos. Huge 
winged beasts swarmed over the base, showering everything 
with blasts of burning plasma. Other small, jittery aliens ran 
rampant through the compound, streaming past the bunkers 
and tearing into any marines that stood in their path. Madrid 
fired wildly at a group of the creatures, hoping to butcher them 
before they fixed their attention on him. This place is a killing 
ground, he thought. 

caught a brief glimpse of a huge, raylike creature flying over¬ 
head. He heard a sickly spurting sound and felt a hammering 
blow strike him from behind, knocking him back to the 
ground. As the world spun around him, he could feel a searing 
pain in his back that spread through his limbs like tentacles of 
wildfire. He was dimly aware of something lifting him up as he lost 


head. Protoss are wi 




ground. Their ships are annihilating everything on the planet’s surface 
like the hand of God No, not the Protoss , he thought. That's not 
right. Something else is out there. Strange images flashed in his 
mind. A sea of horrible creatures washing over the base, tearing 
through everything in their path. Wait, who are the Protoss? he 

Where's my rifle? What happened to my squad? I need to kill them 

instinct. Kill who? The Protoss? I have to get out of here. Keep 
moving. Kill. 

A face loomed over him. It was human. He could see its 

“Where the hell am I?” Madrid asked. He saw other marines 
around him, some moving about the room and others sprawled on 



“What’s w 




ng with r 


e,boy? Why can’t I move?” he asked. 


may experience a little anxiety.” With that, the medic was gone. 

However, the artificial energy boost was no match for his pain 
and fatigue, so he slumped down heavily against the wall. 

The room appeared to be some kind of storage space. A few 
transport crates were stacked in the corner, but Madrid couldn’t 
make out the stenciled writing on their sides. The room had no 
windows or fixtures, just four steel-gray walls and a doorway. 
The medic was busy tending to injured men and others who 
just sat staring into space with glazed eyes. Marines ran back 

the room to confer with men who were frantically speaking 
into portable com systems. Madrid couldn’t make out what 
they were saying. 

Too weak to move, all he could do was sit and wait. Death 
was coming. His rifle lay beside him, for all the use it was. His 
mind reeled. Were doomed. 

What did we do to bring this on? Both of these races appeared and 
descended on our worlds like plagues. Fighting them is pointless. 
They'll spread through the stars, taking planet after planet. Unyield¬ 
ing. Unstoppable. He saw the spindly aliens in his mind, spread¬ 



driving the others before us. We wil 
Visions of marines being torn apart by deadly claws filled hi 
mind. No, this is all wrong. I'm not thinking right. A copper; 
taste filled his mouth, and he felt a thin trickle of fluid drij 
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nued. Huge 

le dead bodies of their brethren and 
pushed on toward the enemy. 

These aren't my thoughts, he realized with horror. He still sat 

sounds of gunfire echoed down the hall. Where are these thoughts 
coming from? He clasped his head in his hands and doubled 
over in pain. A sickening sensation crawled through his veins, 
from his stomach up to his brain. The backs of his eyeballs felt 
so hot they could melt. 

A flurry of bizarre images and impressions assaulted him. 
Two ominous thoughts stood out from the maddening din and 
shook him to the core: You are growing. You are mine. 


Madrid 


tofbrea 


What are you? 

He searched for it in his thoughts, but found nothing. Sud¬ 
denly a horrifying image overtook him, eclipsing all else: a 

he found himself unable—or perhaps not allowed—to move. 

Gunfire and screaming erupted in the hallway, ripping 
Madrid out of his trance. A number of marines backed into the 
room, firing their rifles into the hallway. The wounded men 
around him sat up in alarm as a group of aliens skittered into 

ble of movement grabbed a weapon and tried to fend off the 
invaders. The creatures flooded the room and overwhelmed the 
scrambling Terrans, tearing them to pieces. Madrid closed his 
eyes to shut out the sight of the carnage. Wet, slashing sounds 
and the tortured screams of the dying filled his ears until the 
fighting ceased and all that remained was a soft, humming 

Madrid opened his eyes to see two of the creatures staring 
straight at him, standing close enough that he could feel their 
hot breath as they sniffed him. Their black, menacing eyes 
were hooded by the flat carapace plates that adorned their bes¬ 
tial heads. Their muscular, catlike bodies were covered by 
tough, leathery skin, and long segmented tails stretched out 
behind them. 

Madrid closed his eyes and waited for the creatures to strike. But 
just as suddenly as they had appeared, they skittered out of the 
room, leaving him alone among the dead. Minutes stretched 
into hours as he sat in the dank comer, contemplating his fate 



almost playful, simply : 
they want?It’s like they're j 

slowly approached the room’s 
could only come fn 





sound split the air as if sharp [ R 
barbs were being dragged across 
the floor and walls. The smaller aliens seeme 
straighten and alertly shifted their attentic 
toward the doorway. 

Madrid imagined that he felt the stale air 

dagger-lined jaws and shattered the tense still¬ 
ness with a ferocious scream, causing Madrid 
shiver with quiet panic. 

The creature’s head and muzzle looked sii 
those of the smaller aliens, except that its eyes held a glimmer 
of intelligence. Its long, craning neck was covered by a massive 
carapace plate that had a distinctive pattern, not unlike snake- 

ber of barely distinguishable fractures along the length of the 
creature’s flexing shoulder plates. As he ran his eyes over the 
creature’s grotesque body, he made out the long, spindly arms it 
held tightly at its sides. The arms, which ended in razor-sharp, 
bony scythes, looked as if they could tear apart a solid paristeel 
bulkhead with ease. The most bizarre aspect of the creature was 
that it supported the weight of its huge upper body with a 
thick, snakelike tail. Just as with its plating, the 
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horrid appearance reminded Madrid 
that had filled the myths of ancient Earth. 

He watched helplessly as the creature slithered slowly across 

from the beast’s open jaws as it lowered its great crowned head 
until its eyes were even with Madrid’s. Its burning eyes bored 
into Madrid and locked him in their hypnotic stare. He could 
feel the creature’s hot, rancid breath upon his skin. 

Groaning through gritted teeth, Madrid was suddenly over- 


ble at first, ur 


raced lil 


Unity ... soon. 

Just then, an explosion rocked the room from outside. Dust 
rained down from the ceiling as the ground shifted under 
Madrid’s body. New, metallic sounds rang through the hallway. 

Someone's coming ., Madrid thought excitedly. 

He could hear heavy clomping, like the sound of two 
marines, nearing the room’s entrance. A wave of courage 
washed over Madrid, and he barely stifled a cry of joy as the 
:d in the doorway. Then his blood suddenly 
: two silhouettes before him, and his hope of 



eatures on their scaled faces. They had no 
mouths, ears, or noses, only a series of tribal- 
like, tattooed markings that ran along the 
harsh ridges of their cheekbones. Their 
heads were covered with a bonelike plating 
that bore a striking resemblance to the 
dragon-creature’s armored carapace. Long, 
inewy appendages flowed out from under- 
th the warriors’ head plates and were fastened 
like bands of thick hair that ran down their 
slightly hunched backs. Their large, three-fingered hands 
ere nearly concealed by archaic-looking gauntlets that pulsed 

lates, crafted of the same ancient technology, hid most of the 
arriors’ upper bodies. Their long, armored legs were buckled 
ickward at the knee, reminiscent of the cloven-hoofed devils 
F myth. Their strong, muscled bodies were covered by thin, 


Madrid looked upon the Protoss with unabashed aw 
e destroyers of worlds. These were th< 
k gods, who had co: 




The small, catlike aliens suddenly sprang at the two Protoss 

forth from the warriors’ gauntlets. With a blinding flash of blue 
fire, the first of the attacking aliens was cut down in midair by 
the Protoss’s swift attack. The other two aliens, surprised by the 
savagery of the strike, attempted to slow their advance and skit¬ 
ter around the warriors. Yet one of the Protoss gracefully leaped 
ahead of the second creature and tore through its skull with his 
fiery blades. The other Protoss warrior, stepping in to protect 
his comrade’s flank, outmaneuvered the third creature and split 
it in two with a powerful blow. 

The dragon-creature’s massive tail swept out and crashed 
into one of the warriors. Madrid watched in awe as the Protoss 
flew across die room and smashed into the far wall. Its limp body 
punched a hole through the paristeel plating, weakening the wall 
and causing more rubble to topple into the room from above. 

Without a second glance, the remaining warrior turned to 
confront the dragon-creature. Madrid’s eyes focused on the 
monster’s shoulder plates, which began to heave and swell. The 
tiny, hairline fractures expanded and split to reveal row upon 
row of sharp, finger-sized needles. With a massive surge of 
stale air and a flurry of sickly squirting noises, the dragon-creature 
flexed its torso muscles and let loose a volley of poisoned spines 
from its shoulders. The spines flew toward the warrior, yet the 
Protoss stood his ground without even a flinch as the speeding 


Madric 


rrior s body. He noticed a slight blur and an 
ound the form of the Protoss. The warrior seen 



was twinkling as though the field might have been weakened. 
The dragon-creature seemed to consider its next move for a 
moment, then fired another volley at its enemy. With the grace and 
skill of an acrobat, the Protoss tumbled and leaped out of 
harm’s way, evading the spines as they tore through the rein¬ 
forced wall behind him. 



swung up an 
tion. Madrid saw a weak flash of blue as the 

Hissing in rage and pa 



worlds could bleed and die like any other beings. He imagined 

heart and taste the Protoss’s bitter blood on his Up! He relished 
the primal joy of the creature’s savage victory. This isn't right .... 




of the fevered rush, Madrid could only stare in 
ing tinges of remorse and disappointment at the 
l. Although he found himself strangely invigo- 
irrior’s valiant efforts, he shrugged off the notion 
ninded himself that the warrior was a Protoss, 
s were murderers. It was as simple as that. Yet, as 

irstanding of the nature of murder. 

ibly shuddering under its heavy carapace, 


> slither 


t. The cr 


abrupdy stopped and turned back toward the far side of the 
room, sniffing at the air. Slowly, the Protoss warrior whom it 
had flung across the room rose from the rubble. 

the crumpled body of his comrade. The creature flexed its huge 
shoulders, and a hundred needles shot out at the warrior. The 
Protoss whirled at the sound of the expulsion and was show- 


worked his blade deeper into its shuddering body. 

Madrid winced as the creature’s thick, purple blood splat¬ 
tered around its body. His own blood surged and quickened, as 

ment. Damn Protoss butcher , he thought bitterly. 

At last, the warrior extinguished his blade and pulled it out 
of the creature. Though it was mortally wounded, the creature 
continued to thrash and hiss as it towered weakly above the 
Protoss. Taking hold of the creature’s splintered rib cage with 

girth from the ground. Madrid marveled at the warrior’s 
strength as he flung the dragon-creature over his shoulder. The 
heavy body hit the floor with a wet smack and lay still. 

The warrior made a solemn, signing motion with his left 
hand, which Madrid surmised was either a salute or a curse. 
Though his body was battered, he struck a defiant pose that 
seemed meant to impress Madrid with his courage and valor. 
However, Madrid only glared at the victorious Protoss as if it 


He walked over to the n 
Madrid, with beads of sw 


Whatever was i. 
What's happen 


and fell upon his fallen comrade, 
tilated body and knelt beside it. 

rior intended. Taking hold of one 


heProtosi 


ng to me ? he thought. Fearing that the Protoss 
could near his thoughts as well, Madrid tried to clear his tor¬ 
tured mind, yet his will wasn’t strong enough to block out the 
power of the Protoss’s psyche. He watched as the warrior cere- 

“Und lara khar. Anht Zagatir nas,” the warrior finished 
softly. The words had the feel of a prayer or a ritual in honor of 

Protoss entered the room with all the grace and power of an 
earthbound god. Madrid watched as the large Protoss made 
his way over to the surviving warrior and crouched beside 
him. There was something distinctly regal about him, some- 

as heavily 

r clouds just before the breaking of the 
icribed with swirling, cryptic 
th power. Beneath the grand 





and knelt carefully before him. 

Reaching out his huge, scaled hand, ti 
placed it gendy on the Terran’s forehead. Terrifiet 
Madrid shrank away from the Protoss, but was surprised to 
find that the touch was warm. The Protoss closed his eyes and 
seemed to sink into deep meditation. A strange, tingling energy 
raced along Madrid’s nerve endings, and he imagined a slight 
tugging in his brain, as if the Pro toss was scanning his body and 

him once more. This is it, he thought to himself. The Protoss 
abruptly took his hand away and stood up. He walked back 
over to the warrior, and they conversed again. Slowly, Madrid 

allowed him to understand their thoughts just as if they were 
speaking his own language. 

“This world is lost, Executor!” Madrid heard the warrior say. 
“Let us depart this place and strike elsewhere!” 

The other Protoss shook his head in disagreement. “That is 
my decision to make, Thuras. I will not abandon this world 
until all our efforts have been exhausted.” The one called 

thoughts had been overheard. The warrior stood up slowly, 
holding Madrid in his harsh gaze. Madrid’s frayed nerves 
finally snapped. 

screamed. The warrior’s eyes blinked in puzzlement. “I know 


5. “Make your 

move, you ugly bastard!” 

“My business here has nothing to do with you, Terran,” 
Thuras said coldly. Madrid was surprised that he could under¬ 
restraining his fury. “You would do well to keep silent in my 
presence. Unlike some of my comrades, I have little patience for 
your kind.” The warrior’s threat was unmistakable, and despite 
his burning fever, Madrid felt chilled to the bone. 

“Be at ease, Thuras,” the other Protoss said. “This Terran is 
afflicted and poses no threat to you.” 

Thuras lowered his eyes and bowed respectfully to his supe¬ 
rior. “Your pardon, Executor. I reacted in haste,” Thuras said 

“I understand, young zealot. You are wounded and have lost 
an honored comrade to the enemy. Yet, in your grief, you must 
remember that we have come here to protect the Terrans,” the 
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NS] Thuras said resolutely. 

The larger Protoss nodded to 
. “Go, then, with my blessings, young Thuras,” 
: replied. “I will remain here and tend to this 
Terran. Khassar deTemplari.” 

“En Taro Adun,” Thuras answered, and 
quickly made his way outside. The large Pro- 

rning stare, Madrid found himself shrinking 

fou need not fear me, Terran. I am Tassadar, 
the Protoss fleet that has come here to protect 
>thing voice. Madrid gritted his teeth and 


itated in; 


:pt the Proti 


“Bullshit,” he snapped. “This is just some kinda mind-job 
you’re pulling. I’ve seen what you’ve done. I lived through it!” 
The Protoss looked surprised at the Terran’s rage. “Don’t pre¬ 
tend you don’t know what I’m saying! You remember Chau 

burned the planet down to the bedrock!” 

Tassadar lowered his gaze and leaned heavily against the cold 
wall. The alien poison in Madrid’s blood surged at the Protoss’s 

that your idea of protection?” 

Tassadar paused in contemplation. He lifted his head and 
looked at Madrid evenly. 

“You are correct, Terran,” Tassadar said flady. “My fleet did 
burn the world of Chau Sara. Regrettably, I was ordered to do 
so by the Protoss Conclave which I serve.” 

Madrid’s mind. 

“Your bosses ordered you to wipe out a colony of four hun¬ 
dred thousand people!” Madrid hissed. “You murdered entire 
families that never once did you or yours the slightest harm!” 
He felt his temperature rising again and had to focus to stay 

“The Conclave ordered me to burn the planet because it had 
been infested by a malignant alien presence. The culling of the 
Terran colonists was an unfortunate transpiration. Their lives 
were of little concern to my superiors, many of whom believe 

other duty. Even our duty to protect the lesser races under our 

“Lesser races? What the hell are you talking about? What’s 
the Zerg?” Madrid stammered. Tassadar straightened and 
looked up at the roof of the room as if the stars beyond it were 
lulling him with some unheard melody. With a start, he turned 
back to Madrid. 

“There is so much that your people do not understand about the 
nature of things,” Tassadar said sadly. “So much, I fear that all 
of your worlds will be consumed by the time you learn. The 
Zerg are a race of insatiable destroyers who have come from the 
far reaches of the cosmos. For many generations, the Zerg 




Unity, the alien presence insisted. 

“I’ve heard them,” Madrid admitted nervously. “I ca 


he collected consciousness of the Zerg Swam 

stared at the Protoss, letting the words sink in. 
re r give in to them!” he hissed. “I’m a man, not 


r” Tassadar sai< 
body began to spasm uncontrollably. “Your nervous systei 
been infected with the Zerg’s hyperevolutionary vims, 
body is processing Zerg genes and is rapidly mutating on a o 

be irrevocably bound to the will of the Overmind.” 

Madrid’s breath quickened as his body continued to 
violently. “But we never saw this Overmind or any swar 
Chau Sara!” he gasped w: 


it. “There- 


:e!Iju: 


se people had to die,” he said weakly, 

Tassadar’s brow furled in sympathy as the Terran began to 
spit up blood. When Madrid’s fit eased, Tassadar continued. 

“Although the Swarm itself had not yet reached the planet, 
its advance hive spores had. Your technology was unable to 
detect the subtle infestation, but I assure you that it was there. 
My superiors ordered the planet burned to prevent the infesta- 

“Though I grieve for the loss of every Terran life on Chau Sara, 
I fear that many more of your kind will die if the Swarm’s rampage 

galaxy has ever known.” 

“I had no idea....” Madrid whispered. Tears welled up in his 
eyes as the true horror of his situation setded in his mind. 

“Your metamorphosis has progressed too far,” Tassadar 
explained stoically. “I am afraid that I cannot save you. The 
infestation, once begun, is irreversible. However, if you wish, I 
can give you peace.” Madrid looked into his sorrowful azure 
eyes and immediately understood what the offer entailed. 

Madrid said chidingly. “I just didn’t figure it’d be this sociable.” 

Madrid sucked in his last conscious breath. So this is how it all 
ends , he thought to himself. Better this than the alternative. He 

sadar. With his great hand resting gently on the human’s fevered 
forehead, Tassadar let loose the full force of his power. Searing 
blue arcs of psychic fire shot out from his hand and engulfed 


Madrid’s limp body. The bolts surged through the Terran 
limbs, burning out the invasive alien cells within his blood. 

Madrid’s pain was immediately washed away as he felt h 
consciousness slowly rise out of his body. A swirling vortex c 
blue, violet, and warm gold flashed before his awestruck eye 
His mind reeled, not in confusion, but in the realization that a 
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throughout the swirling etl 
emitted strength and nobility that beamed out of the vortex 
like white-hot rays of sunlight. As Madrid watched, the pure 
white beams began to coalesce into a single, shining band of 
inexplicable beauty and power. Madrid imagined the glowing 
band to be a great, fluid lifeline that spanned the entirety of the 
Protoss’s existence. The mere sight of it filled his spirit with a 

“En Taro Adun, brave Terran: Unto the grace ofAdun may your 
spirit soar, "Tassadar intoned reverently. He opened his eyes and 
looked down upon the still body of Andre Madrid. Though the 
Terran’s body was ravaged and broken, his face shone with 
peace and wonderment, and Tassadar knew the Terran could no 

few moments while thin wisps of smoke drifted up from the 
Terran’s blackened power suit. Regaining his composure, the 
mighty Protoss lifted Madrid’s body from the broken floor. 

walked outside into the half-light of the setting sun. A 
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BY PAMELA SAAGENT 




In another “now," 

her life follows a different trajectory ... 
but still she rises above it all. 




"In 1963 ... fifteen-year-old Hillary [Rodham] wrote to NASA 
asking what subjects to study to prepare for becoming an astronaut. 
NASA wrote back that no females need apply.” 


“The Difficulties of Being Hillary,'' 

A Playboy, January 1994 

the ship’s engines reached peak acceleration and settled into a 
steady background drone, mission specialist Hillary Rodham sat 

the Sacajawea, now bound for Venus. 

a minor NASA functionary during her sophomore year at Maine East High 


become an astronaut. The response to her earnest inquiry had fired her imagination 

explore Mars. The technology that had built the Sacajawea and the fission-to- 
fusion engine that powered her, one of the more recent of the technological break¬ 
throughs that had come along in such rapid succession after the first Moon landing, 

For now, she could take great pride in being among the first crew of astronauts to 
travel to Venus. They would not, of course, actually land on that hellish world with 

lead. She and the other three members of the crew would have to settle for orbiting the 
veiled planet, doing radar mapping of the surface, and sending down two probes. 
The probes and detailed radar maps would contribute to their knowledge of Earth’s 
sister planet, but the primary purpose of the mission was to test the Sacajawea on an 







public 


tion, Hillary might 1 

encouraged her daughter not to limit her ambitions, she might : 
have settled for the more conventional life of a suburban house- >, 
wife in a place much like Park Ridge, Illinois, the Chicago sub¬ 
urb where she and her brothers had grown up. 

But L. Bruce Thomerson—seized either by sympathy for her ! j 
dream or perhaps merely tired of having to discourage yet ! | 
another idealistic girl—had deflected her from such possibili- . j 

her NASA was not*interested in any female astronauts. “No jj 

Thomerson had added to the letter, “but that could change in 
years to come, and there are some signs within the Agency that it : 
may. My advice is to work hard at your high school math and 

subjects. Keep yourself physically fit. Consider graduate school 

There had been detours along the road that had tal 
Houston and the Johnson Space Center and to Cape Canaveral, 
but Hillary had kept her goal in sight, determined to be among the 


to Venus, rather than to 


tainly not indulge in self-doubt while on 
journey of her life. 

That the Sacajawea was going 

Mars, was the reason all four of the astronauts aboard her wen 

seemed appropriate that the first human beings to travel tc 
Venus—to orbit Venus, at any rate—be female. They would no 
be the first crew to test the fission-fusion pulse engine tha 


:ar ago, m 


w had 
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“Peak acceleration achieved,” murmured Lieutenant Colonel 

mander of this mission. Evelyn ran a hand through her short 
brown hair and leaned back in her chair at Hillary’s left. “This 
baby’s going to pretty much run herself from now on.” 

“Never thought I’d see the day” Judith Resnik said from 
behind Evelyn, “when we could get to Venus in less than three 

woman LaJHillary’s age witlfa cloud^f thick! dark hair. 

“Never thought I’d see the day,” Victoria Cho muttered, 
'when I’d be on Oprah and get a photo shoot in Vanity Fair.” 
Victoria was a geologist—or maybe “aphroditologist” 



‘an,” Judy sa 




. “That h 


seof 


th Jay Leno, 


turing her husband, advancing his interests, and encouraging 
him in his work were worth a few sacrifices. Even at the worst : 
times, she had always, partly for their daughter’s sake, rejected 

ing with him, for sometimes looking the other way even when 
his lapses had hurt her: She loved him. Throughout all the 

were married, she had continued to love him. She had stuck it 
out, stayed the course, and again Hillary was grateful that she I 
had, even though it had meant postponing her own dream for a 

Now, aboard the Sacajawea, she wondered if, despite her own 

tipped the scales of NASA in her favor. Hillary thought of the 
last press conference she and her crewmates had endured before 
the flight; at least a third of the questions directed to her had 
been about her husband. Even knowing that her qualifications i 
were the equal of any other astronaut’s, and superior to many, 
she still feared that she might always remain in his shadow. 
Foolish, she thought, to think that way. She had never been 


Hillary wasn’t so sure about tl 

Rosie O’Donnell, and Barbara Walters, fielding qu 
Ted Koppel and Sam Donaldson on “This Week With Diane 
Sawyer”—none of that had especially bothered her. It was the 

During the weeks before the mission, when interest in the 




imping 




Houston at all hours. Worse still were the newspaper and maga¬ 
zine articles that, to Hillary’s mind anyway, bordered on tabloid 
journalism. The journalists had ferreted out every personal gos¬ 
sipy detail about her life they could find—how she had met hei 
husband, women who claimed to have had affairs with him 
during the seventies, her spiritual beliefs—nothing seemed to 
be offlimits. Even Hillary’s daughter, who had done nothing to 
deserve such intrusiveness, other than to have the parents she 


did, wa 


e and; 


is asked of Hillary were, she felt 


:d herself with the thought 1 
sibilities to NASA’s public rela 


:r. She had 
at she had fulfilled her 







Moon, was old enough to remember when things had been 
worse. “Could be a. lot worse if nobody cared about the space 
program. We’d have all the privacy we wanted then.” 

Hillary could not imagine people being bored by or indifferent 
to the space program. Her dream might have begun as a 
teenage girl’s fantasy, but it had grown into something much 
larger than herself, humankind’s greatest venture, something 

interested in social reconstruction,” she had said in 1969, as the first 


in Vietnam, had been part of President Hubert Humphrey’s 
legacy, being out from under Lyndon Johnson’s shadow had 
imbued the former Vice-President with a boldness few had 
believed he possessed. By the time Neil Armstrong, Buzz 
Aldrin, and Michael Collins were on their way to the Moon in 
July 1969, the summer after Hillary’s graduation from Welles¬ 
ley, the safe withdrawal of American troops from Vietnam was 
proceeding rapidly, Secretary of State Eugene McCarthy was 
issuing optimistic announcements about the progress of peace 
talks several times a week, Senator Edward M. Kennedy had 
cut short his Massachusetts vacation to migrate between Palm 
Beach, Florida, and the Kennedy Space Center, making politi¬ 
cal hay by reminding people of his brother John’s promise to 
send men to the Moon, and NASA had announced successful 
experiments on an, ion drive and plans for building reusable 

Hillary’s young life, marred by assassinations, violence, an 
unpopular war, and the increasing animosity between her gen¬ 
eration and that of her parents, had suddenly looked brighter. 

diplomatic successes and the Apollo 11 moon landing, people 
again looked ahead. There was even talk that NASA was at 
long last seriously considering the recruitment of female astro¬ 
nauts. The summer of 1969 had evoked in Hillary the strange 

that she and her fellow Americans were at last escaping the 
darkness threatening to overwhelm them and moving toward 
the light at the end of the tunnel. 

A YEAR ON VENUS, the time it took the veiled planet to make 
one revolution around the sun, was 224.7 Earth days. The time it 
took Venus to rotate once on its axis was 243 Earth days, meaning 


“A seriously weird cycle, if you ask me,” Victoria Cho said. 
“Let’s face it, the whole damned planet has a major case of 
I PMS.” The geologist had apparently heard most of the one- 
liners about Venus. That much of the humor was sexist didn’t 
surprise Hillary; NASA had remained a male bastion well into 
the seventies. Jerrie Cobb and the first group of women to train 

misogynistic guys in NASA had finally concluded that long 
I sojourns on the planned space stations and lunar outposts 

Venus on her laptop. “Leave it to a female,” she went on, “to get 
( the simplest things ass-backwards.” This was a reference to 
Venus’s retrograde motion, to the fact that it turned on its axis 
! from east to west. That Uranus also rotated in a retrograde 
| direction was ignored in that particular joke. Once Venus, the 

embodiment of female beauty. Now she seemed to represent, 

“I think I’ve heard them all by now,” Hillary said. She and 

the one-g gravitational effect that kept their coffee in their cups 
j and their butts in their chairs; they would not have to deal with the 
! weightlessness of free fall until they were in orbit around 

Victoria looked up from her computer. “Look, after this trip, 
we’ll probably each get a Venusian crater named after us.” 

A crater called Rodham, Hillary thought. That was some¬ 
thing to look forward to, assuming that the NASA geologists 
didn’t start making jokes about it. 


felt that loss deeply, but her fa 
“So,” Hugh Rodham had sa 


.Iso been a hard and 
at Wellesley, “you’ve 

‘Yes,” Hillary said. They were in her dormitory room, pack- 
; up her things. Her father had driven the long distance from 
licago to Wellesley to see her graduate, leaving her mother 
h her brothers Tony and Hugh, Jr., in Park Ridge. 

‘Heard you’re going to some conference in Washington 











means.” Her solidly Republican father sounded suspicious, as if 
she had been invited to join some sort of leftist cabal. 

I “Dad,” Hillary said, keeping her temper in check, “I don’t 
want to talk about politics.” Politics by itself, she had finally 

“It’s sponsored by the League of Women Voters, Dad.” One ' 
of the reporters who had interviewed her after her speech must 
have told him before she could. She had decided to go, even 
though the event seemed designed largely for young people i 
who aspired to political careers. She might meet some people 
who could one day help her at NASA. Politics had its uses. 

“More money in being a doctor,” he said, “than in what you 
plan to do.” She thought of the game they had played when she 
was a child, when her father had tutored her in the statistical 
mysteries of the Chicago Tribune's stock quotations and had 
drilled her in how to choose good investments. “Going to med¬ 
ical school, or even law school, would make more practical 

doctor all last year.” 

It was true. Hillary had temporarily lost sight of her goal 

| concluded, would not solve anything. President Humphrey, 

: without the promise of technological feats that would mark the 
beginning of a new age. Businesses with new technologies 
would create new wealth; people would lift their gaze from this 

1 small planet to what lay beyond it. 

Only such a dream could rouse what was best in her species. 
Only the prospect of great technological advances, and the 
wealth they would produce for everyone, could keep her coun¬ 
loss of what they had. The wretched of the world would have a 

“You’re stubborn, Hillary,” her father said. “You won’t change 





beaten by police. The wounds inflicted on society by such 1 
tragedy and disorder, especially on the poor and disenfran- ! 
chised who had so few to fight for their interests, were intolera¬ 

Hillary sat down next to him and put her hand on his arm. 
“You’ll be proud of me. Where I’m going—it’s a great school. 
I’ll be one of the first women to get a degree there.” 

“Must not be much of a school, then. Maybe they lowered 

ble to her. She would go to medical school, perhaps at Harvard or j 

the inner city, perhaps in one of the Chicago neighborhoods ! 
she had visited with the Reverend Donald Jones and the youth j 
group of Park Ridge’s United Methodist Church. Her patients 

for whom she and her more fortunate friends had organized 
baby-sitting pools and food drives. 

But such musings had been only a brief detour from her 

while perusing her report card of straight As. “Must not be 
much of a college,” he had said when she was accepted at 

; there. The world is a tough place, and it’s my job to make you 
tough enough to deal with it. Being second best isn’t good 
enough; you’d better aim high. 

“Dad,” she said softly, “you’re talking about Caltech. I couldn’t 
have done any better. And Caltech doesn’t lower standards for 

day, she would have a public forum—a bully pulpit of sorts— 
from which she could inspire others to do the good works that 

“More money in being a doctor,” her father repeated as he sat 
down on one of the beds. 

“Maybe so, but I’ve been offered a real opportunity—I have 
to grab it. Things are changing, Dad.” 

“Things are changing, all right, and not always for the better. J 
Dick Nixon would have had an honorable peace with victory, I 
not this namby-pamby time-to-reach-out-and-rebuild crapola. j 
You wouldn’t have seen Nixon and Agnew acting like I 

anybody.” 

VENUS WAS A world of volcanoes. They ranged from small 

huge shield volcanoes hundreds of miles across. Some were 
! flat-topped pancake domes with steep sides, while still others, 
unique to Venus, were circular coronae surrounded by rings of 
fractures and ridges. 

1 “Here’s the deal,” Victoria Cho had explained to the 
reporters at the first press conference for the Sacajawea's crew. 
“Like, some ninety percent of the surface of Venus is volcanoes. 












style jobs like Sapas Mons, and then you’ve got these features 
we call coronae that aren’t like anything on Earth—the coronae 
are those big circular forms you see on the screen behind me. 
Some of them have lava flows spreading out, some have shield 
volcanoes inside them. Most of these coronae aren’t so big, but 
there’s a few like Artemis Corona that are way humongous— 
about fifteen hundred miles across. And in addition to all this 

as if somebody just plopped them down there at the last 
minute—the last minute in geological terms, meaning less than 
a billion years ago.” 

Victoria folded her arms. “Now, about ten percent of the 
Venusian surface is this terrain we call tesserae, those bizarre, 
rugged, deformed-looking expanses of really wrinkled land, 
and they’re the oldest places on the surface of Venus. It’s like 
the rest of the planet got flooded by lava from volcanoes, and 
the tesserae are islands. So here’s what I want to know. Did the 
whole surface look like that once, all deformed by tectonic 
activity, or is it just that the tesserae are so old that they’re, like, all 

As wrinkled as some old hag who’s spent too much time at 
the beach, Hillary thought, remembering another crack she 
had overheard among the geologists. Volcanoes erupting from 

surface that the lower atmosphere of carbon dioxide was sus¬ 
pected to be as much a liquid as a gas, the extreme heat, the 
poisonous sulfuric acid in the clouds—all of it made her think ; 

appropriate. The planet seemed as angry as women ought to be 
after centuries of male domination that had often been as 
oppressive as the Venusian atmosphere. Venus could almost be 
seen as the planetary manifestation of a just female rage. 

HILLARY FINISHED TESTING the crew’s latest blood samples 
in the Sacajaweas small laboratory, then left the lab. She was in 
effect the ship’s doctor, given her degrees in biochemistry and 
the paramedical skills she had acquired during her years of 
training with NASA. Along with some biological experiments, she 
took blood tests, checked blood pressure, analyzed urine sam- 

and observations. She did not expect to see any signs of calcium 
loss or muscle atrophy until they were in orbit around Venus 
and again weightless, but they were not likely to be in free fall 

Hillary’s cubicle was a small chamber aft that was about the 

other visual material from the Sacajaweas databases, and a 
sound system on which she could listen to selections from the 
ship’s music library. She let the door slide shut behind her and 
stretched out on the bed, then impulsively reached inside her 
pocket for her devotional. 

The crew of the Sacajawea had been allowed to bring along a 
few personal items. Among the possessions Hillary had aboard 
were a Chicago Cubs baseball cap, some favorite photos of her 
daughter Chelsea Michelle, and her pocket Methodist devo¬ 
tional of Scriptural passages. 

Hillary had been carrying a devotional with her ever since 


white charges to the unfairness and 

cruelty of the world. He had believed that a true Christian had 
to be involved with the world. Overcoming alienation, search¬ 
ing for and giving meaning to modern life—that was the way 


[ and less fortunate was her duty. 

She had done what she could, venturing out of the citadels of 
Wellesley and Caltech to tutor children in Boston’s Roxbury 
and Los Angeles’s Watts, helping to organize a medical clinic 
and child care program for some of Houston’s working poor. 
Always she had felt that she could have done more, that she 
had compromised, that she had often placed too much impor¬ 
tance on worldly things. Still, if she had not taken some trouble 

husband, always oblivious to petty economic concerns, would 
have done little to provide them with more security. The dream 
of space had drawn her, but also the knowledge that, as an 
astronaut, she would be able to touch more lives and have a 
greater public forum. She had drifted away from her childhood 
faith, but it had helped in forming her, in making her feel her 
obligation to others. 

Her husband had never understood her spiritual beliefs, such 

can live with doubt and uncertainty and not knowing,” he had 
often said. “It’s better to live not knowing than to have an 




le God is 


I watching people struggle with good and evil. Doubting, admit¬ 
ting our ignorance—those are our tools as scientists.” 

They had argued about a lot of things. She had almost 
always lost the arguments, but went down fighting. Now she 
would give anything to be able to argue with him again. Hillary 
closed her eyes for a moment and felt the pain of his loss once 


Unedited INTERVIEW WITH Rita Bedosky by Jane Pauley 
for “The Voyage of the Sacajawea” report to be aired February 
11,1998 on Dateline NBC. 

RITA BEDOSKY: You are going to edit this? 

JANE PAULEY: Yes, of course. 

RB: You’ll have to—my friends say I’m kind of a motor- 

JP (clears throat): We’re speaking to Dr. Rita Bedosky, who 
was one of astronaut Hillary Rodham’s closest friends when 
they were both graduate students at the California Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Bedosky is now a professor of physics at 
American University in Washington, D.C. 

RB: Which is kind of weird, when you consider it. I always 
thought that if one of us was going to end up in Washington, 
it’d be Hillary. She was always more political than most of us. 

JP: She organized the first Caltech women’s group, didn’t 
she? 


RB: Si 


needed one. There we 


rt. First it was just the grad students, 




it when they started admitting 

lere to look out for them. And it 
as Hillary who saw that we could 

office workers and the cafeteria staff and the cleaning women, j 
With all those Caltech guys, we women had to stick together. ! j 
JP: So it was rough for you. 

RB: Imagine the Pope and the Catholic Church having to 
deal with the first women in the College of Cardinals. We were 
intruding on the all-male priesthood of science. We didn’t 
belong there, the way some saw it, or else we were freaks. It’s a 
lot different at Caltech now, but with us, about the besl 
could hope for was to be treated as a kind of honorary mai 
JP: Did Hillary Rodham, coming into that extremely n 
environment from a women’s college, ever get discouraged? 

RB: If she did, she never let on. Hillary was about the m 
together person I’d ever met, even back then. She \ 
of driven, if you want to know the truth, and si 
exactly what she wanted to do. She was going to 
doctorate in biochemistry, and then she was going 


you 


kind 


right, given the physiolog 
developed on Skylab One, 
Skylab-Mir Two- 
■ ..(pause 


tronaut someday. And sh 




withar 




JP: She told you back then that she wanted to be an astronaut? 
RB: Yeah. It was something she basically kept to herself, but 
I could tell she really meant it. She’d drive up to JPL—the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena—every time she had a free 
moment, to see what the latest unmanned probes were sending 
back. Sometimes she was with her husband, when he was doing 
some consulting there, but other times she went by herself. Met 
some important people there, too—like I said, she was always 
more political than the rest of us. 

JP: You were with Hillary when she met her husband, 

RB: Oh, yeah. That was in the spring of 1970. Hillary and I 

He was sitting at a table near us with some other students, talk¬ 
ing and occasionally beating out a rhythm on the tabletop with his 
hands—he played the bongo drums, you know—and he kept 
staring at Hillary. This wasn’t the first time, either. About a 
week before, in the library, he was staring at her, too. I remem- j1 
ber wondering why, because Hillary wasn’t really his type—he 

started lightening her hair some, but about all she ever wore !■ 

lars, and she was still wearing thick Coke-bottle glasses, but 
obviously he must have noticed something that interested him. 

So he’s staring at her, and she’s staring right back. 

JP: And then what happened? 

RB: Hillary said, “I’m going to go over and speak to him,” 
and before I could say anything, she got up and walked over 
and said to him, “Look, if you’re going to keep staring at me 
and I’m going to keep staring back, I think we should at least 


know each other. I’m Hillary Rodham.” And then she put out 

JP: Hillary’s daughter told me that he used to tell that story 
to their friends. 

RB: I think that’s what got to him, that Hillary had that 
much chutzpah and just came right up and introduced herself. 
So he said, “Well, I’m Dick Feynman.” But of course she 
already knew that. 

“That’S Chelsea WITH her aunt Joan, Dick’s sister,” 
Hillary said to Judy Resnik as the other woman sat down on 
Hillary’s bunk “And this photo was taken during her freshman 
year at MIT.” Chelsea Michelle Feynman strongly resembled 
her father, with the same lean body, unruly hair, and slightly 
goofy smile. There was so little of Hillary in her daughter that 

and incubator for her husband’s seed, as medieval physicians 
had believed women were. 

“And she’s going into physics,” Judy said, “just like her father 
and her aunt Joan. It must run in the family.” 

“Dick was a great father,” Hillary said. “He liked being a 
father so much that he wanted another child right away. We 

paused. Even after all those years, she found it painful to 
remember that time. “He’d be so proud of Chelsea now,” she 
finished. Her daughter, she knew, had saved her marriage. 

Edited PORTION OF interview with Daria Derrick by Debo¬ 
rah Norville for Inside Edition, to be aired February 12,1998. 

DARIA DERRICK: It was after Hillary moved into Dick’s 
house. Supposedly she was still sharing an apartment with her 
friend Rita, but that was just for cover—everybody knew she 
was living with Richard Feynman. 

DEBORAH NORVILLE: He’d broken up with you by then? 
DD: Oh, yeah. Not that we were ever really going together. 
Dick was a real Lothario. I always knew he wasn’t serious about 
me, but... (pause). 

DN:Yes? 

DD: When I was with him, when he was focusing all his 
attention—all that high-powered genius—on me, it was like I 
was the only woman in the world. He might have been this 
Nobel Prize-winning physicist, but he was also a very sexy guy. 
DN: So you went over to his house to get something you’d 

DD: Yeah, and Hillary answered the door. She’d only been 
living with him for a couple of months, but she already looked 
different—her hair was a lot blonder, for one thing, and she was 
wearing contact lenses. She was definitely looking more like a 
California girl—probably thought that was the way to keep 
him interested. 

sonal life, didn’t he? 

DD: You can say that again. I still remember the night he 
pulled out this old battered suitcase with all these old letters 
and photographs from his first wife—Arline, the one who died in 

be what she was to him, or what his third wife had been to him, 
either. He never talked much about his second wife. 



DN: The one who divorced him during the fifties on the 
grounds of mental cruelty? 

DD: The one who claimed he drove her crazy with his 

he knew that marriage was a mistake, but Arline—Arline was 
always going to be perfect in his mind, because she passed away 
so young. And Gweneth, his third wife—if she hadn’t died in 
that car accident, I think he would have stayed happily married to 
her. She was really good for him. That’s what one of his old 
friends told me, anyway—she loved him, but she was sort of 
independent-minded, too. Maybe that’s what attracted him to 
Hillary. I think maybe he married her to keep her from moving 
out. She wanted a serious relationship, and I guess he was ready 
for marriage again by then. 

DN: Did Hillary tell you that herself? 

DD: Oh, no. She didn’t talk about personal stuff with any¬ 
body, and I wasn’t exacdy her bosom buddy. I mean, she had to 
have known Dick had a roving eye, but she must have forgiven 

liant men in the world, and that’s worth more than monogamy, 

“I’M GETTING MARRIED,” Hillary said to her parents over the 
“Who’s the luckyyoung man?” her mother asked. 


Barely pausing for breath between sentences, Hillary ' 
explained that she was going to marry a man who was almost ; 
thirty years older than she was and that this would be his fourth I 
marriage, quickly adding that he was the world-renowned 
physicist Richard Feynman, that he had worked on the Man- , 
hattan Project to develop the first atomic bomb during World | j 
War II, and that he had won the 1965 Nobel Prize in physics j i 

A long silence ensued. “He’s a Jew, isn’t he?” her father said at 

“Well, yes. He’s from a Jewish family. Dick’s not very reli- ; j 
gious, though. If you must know, he’s basically an atheist.” 
Hillary heard her mother sigh. “We want to get married before the 
fall semester starts, and I hope you’ll both come out here for the 
wedding. Dick’s mother and sister will be there, too, but we’re 
not making a big fuss.” 

“A physicist,” her father said, still sounding too bewildered to 
get really angry. “Probably an absent-minded professor.” 

“He won the Nobel Prize, Dad.” 

“There’s money in that, isn’t there? Did he put it into some i 
good investments?” 

“He used some of it to buy a beach house in Mexico.” 

“Well, Hillary, if you’d told me you were marrying some hillbilly 


from the Ozarks, I couldn’t be more surprised.” Hugh Rodham 
heaved a sigh. “You’re of age. I can’t stop you. I just hope you 
know what you’re doing.” 

“You wall finish your doctorate, won’t you?” her mother 
asked. “You won’t drop out.” 

“Of course I’ll finish it,” Hillary replied. Her marriage, unlike 
that of her parents, would be a true partnership, a relationship 
of equals, a meeting of minds. It occurred to her only later that 

“Shit,” Victoria Cho said, not for the first time. 

Hillary floated up from her chair as the Sacajawea fell around 
Venus. They had been in free fall for almost thirty-six hours 
now, and had launched the two probes, one toward the area of 
Maxwell Montes, the other toward an unusual volcano near 
Artemis Chasma. Both probes had failed less than an hour 
after entering the atmosphere. 

Over by the viewscreen above the pilot’s station, Evelyn 
Holder was listening to Sally Ride, the capcom for this mis¬ 
sion. “The imaging team isn’t happy about the probes, either,” 
Sally was saying, “but we’ll still have the radar mapping, and 
the most important thing is everything else is nominal, every¬ 
thing else is A-OK.”^ ^ ^ ch dul d 


ally slowing during the second leg of their journey to Venus. 
They had been orbiting Venus for less than an hour before con¬ 
gratulatory messages were coming in from the President and 
the two surviving former Presidents, John Glenn and Robert 
Dole. 

“Everything’s A-OK,” Victoria muttered, “except for the 
fucking probes. I was really looking forward to what those 
babies might tell us.” 

Hillary drifted over to the disappointed geologist. “Look at it 

news.” The Russians had designed and built the two probes. 
“And there’s bound to be another Venus mission before too 

Victoria smiled, then propelled herself toward the small 
screen showing the radar imaging of the Venusian surface. 
Hillary’s stomach lurched, then grew calmer. Evelyn was 
apparendy over the worst of her spacesickness. Victoria, also 
trained as a pilot, would not have to bring them home. 

They were all falling inside the Sacajawea as the ship fell 
around Venus. Hillary found herself thinking of how Dick had 
explained gravity to the five-year-old Chelsea with a long stick 
and two lead balls dangling from a slowly twisting fiber. 








had been to her; she could not imagine her own father crawling 
around on the floor with her or telling her detailed stories 
about an imaginary world of people so small that they could 
live in the cracks of wooden planks. “Remember, kiddo,” Dick 
had said to his daughter in what Hillary always thought of as 
his Brooklyn cab driver’s voice, “there’s always plenty of room at 
the bottom of things. You’d be amazed how much room there 
is, as long as something’s tiny enough.” Hugh Rodham, with 
his reverence for authority, would never have told her what 
Dick had told Chelsea about her arithmetic. “I don’t care what 
the teacher told you,” he had said. “There isn’t just one right 
way to figure out the answer, there’s a lot of ways. You want to 
solve the problem, you gotta try to do it different ways and see 
what works. If it isn’t the teacher’s way, so what?” Sometimes, 
after delivering yet another criticism of accepted wisdom, he 
would stare at Hillary, as if daring her to object. 

She knew he considered her stodgy and conservative. He 

tubs, attending an est conference on quantum field theory, or 


research without having to feel that those she worked with 
might be comparing her more conventional mind with the bril¬ 
liance of her husband’s. 

“It’s STILL EXPERIMENTAL eye surgery,” Hillary had told 
Dick one summer evening in 1977 as they sat on a Mexican 
beach with Chelsea, “but I’ve read all the medical studies. With 
photorefractive keratectomy, there is a risk—I could end up 

of ending up with twenty-twenty vision, and even twenty-forty 

He was listening to her with his characteristic mixed expres¬ 
sion of curiosity and amusement. “Is it worth it?” he asked. 
“Well, it isn’t cheap.” 

“I wasn’t asking about the cost, I was asking about the risk. Is 
Hillary watched as their three-year-old daughter patted 



deserved for his lectures, consulting jobs, and books, and pla¬ 
cate the Caltech administrators and faculty he annoyed with 

writing grant proposals and attending faculty meetings. Some¬ 
one had to take care of all that if he was to be free to ponder the 
nature of the universe. She had been, to use a metaphor drawn 
from her Methodist youth, the Martha to his Mary. 

He was a child, still free to question and wonder, a child who 
was a genius, who outshone even the brilliant minds of his Cal¬ 
tech colleagues. As she swam weightlessly toward the Saca- 
jawed s starboard side, Hillary remembered how her husband 
had floated above the constraints that bound others. A partner¬ 
ship, a bond between equals—that was the kind of marriage she 
had sought, but it was clear from the start that Richard Feyn¬ 
man had few mental equals. 

It was a privilege, an honor, to be married to such a genius. 
Sometimes she had believed that. At other times, she had seen 
it as the kind of rationalization women had always grasped at 

After acquiring her Ph.D., Hillary had accepted a position in 
the biology department of UCLA, content to be removed from 
the more competitive, high-powered, and intellectually 
demanding atmosphere of Caltech. It was easier to use her 
political skills to manage the practical side of Dick’s career 


look like a cyclotron. “That isn’t why I want the surgery,” she 
murmured. “NASA wouldn’t accept anybody as nearsighted as 
I am for astronaut training. If the operations are successful, I’U 

That was the first tune she had confessed her long-held 

which he had recanted the testimony he had given before a 
Congressional committee in 1962, had made her old dream 
flower inside her once more. “I argued back then,” the Presi¬ 
dent had said, “that women shouldn’t go into space, that it was 
the job of men to take risks exploring the unknown. As my wife 
and daughter recently reminded me, I can be mighty short¬ 
sighted for a guy who used to be a pilot. It’s time for women to join 
men in exploring the frontier of space.” 

“We’d have to move to Houston if they accepted me,” 
Hillary went on, “but any university in Texas would jump at the 
chance to have you on the faculty. They’d probably pay you a lot 
more than Caltech.” 

Her husband said, “Let’s see how your eye surgery goes first.” 

That night, he ran for the bathroom in their beach house and 

her left eye, she finally persuaded him to consult his doctor, who 
found nothing. In the spring of 1978, with twenty-twenty vision 
in her left eye and her right eye healing rapidly, Hillary finally got 

Dick had a tumor of the abdomen. The surgeon who oper- 
cancer that had already destroyed his spleen and one of his kid- 
















five years, depending on which study she looked at. It was 
highly unlikely that he would live another ten years. 

which she would ever mention to him. The first was that his 
work at Los Alamos on the atomic bomb might have been 
responsible for his disease. The second was that, had she not 

and interviews with NASA, she might have noticed the slight 


Hillary had NOT dreamed of her husband for some time, 
but now, drifting between sleep and wakefulness as the Saca- 
jawea orbited Venus, she found herself standing on a sunlit 
beach, watching him as he waded in the surf. She had dreamed of 
him almost every night right after 



herselffor thinking it. 

“You know,” he had told her a few years before his death, “I 
don’t think we’d still be married if we didn’t have Chelsea. 
There wouldn’t have been enough to hold us together.” Cruel as 

conventionality, toiling at her own work and taking care of all 
the practical matters he saw as distractions, she knew that they 
had begun to drift apart even in the earliest days of their mar¬ 
riage. Having their daughter had linked his quicksilver bril¬ 
liance to her stolidity; he had loved Chelsea enough to feel 
some love for Hillary again. She could look at their child and 
see what she herself might have become growing up in a differ- 

After his death, she gave him the simple burial he had 
wanted, with no ritual and only herself, their daughter, and 
Dick’s sister and one of his cousins to mourn him at the grave¬ 
side. A month after that, his friends and colleagues at Caltech 
held a memorial gathering in his honor. Hillary found herself 

students, former students, engineers from the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, old girlfriends, and eccentrics Dick had met on the 


things her husband 

She was to be the first to speak. She left her written remem¬ 
brance on her chair; she would speak from her heart. 

Chelsea watched her with Dick’s eyes as Hillary walked to 
the podium, looked into the sea of faces, and said, “Toward the 
end of Dick’s life, my dear husband and I used to talk about— 
pardon the cliche—the meaning of life. I can think of nothing 

on that topic.” He had voiced such sentiments often enough, 
and the oudook they expressed was so central to his life, that 
she could easily recall his words. “He would say, ‘I have approxi¬ 
mate answers and different degrees of certainty about things, 
but I’m not totally sure of anything and there’s a lot I don’t 

here. But I can live with that, and die with it, too. I’m not scared 
: knowing, by being in a universe without any purpose, an< 


s far as I ca 


it is. It dc 


le. I’d 



ither admit I don’t know thi 

Hillary paused, afraid for a moment that she might cry 
again. “That was how he lived his life, and that’s what he 
believed right up to the end.” The certainties of her Methodist 
youth were of little use now; Dick would have been furious at 
her and disappointed in her if she had invoked them. Over the 

view of the universe. Her occasional prayers and Scriptural 
lostalgic reminder of a comfort her spiri- 
affirmation of faith. She 
wondered if she ever would have come to that kind of agnosti- 
:nce. Against eve 

had been taught in childhood, she 

existed in her a tendency toward 
made her more conscious of her failings. 

memory by not praying for him. 


2 of th« 

had any male astronauts been present. The ship’s drive might 
fail, stranding them in orbit around Venus. The Sacajawea 
might accelerate until the midpoint of their return journey and 
never decelerate. If the mission failed, it would almost make 

named after themselves, which wasn’t exacdy consoling. 

“Maybe someday, people will settle Venus,” Chelsea had told 
Hillary in a phone call from MIT a couple of months ago. 

“No way,” Hillary had said. “You’d need a completely differ- 

“That’s what I meant, Mom.” Chelsea had gone on to speak 
of terraforming—engineering algae to seed the sulfuric clouds, 
finding a way to shield Venus from the sun so that it could cool, 





that Chelsea’s fath 
become, how much of him there still was in her. 

She was suddenly overwhelmed by a vision of Venus as a 
future home for humankind. A terraformed Venus would not 
isolate colonists and their descendants from Earth, as a colo- 

lower gravity. People would come and go freely. She remem¬ 
bered all the stories of Venus she had read as a girl, from the 
swampy planet of the earliest tales to the vision of hell trans¬ 
formed into a new garden. 

“All systems go,” Evelyn murmured. “Girls, we’re ready to 
roll.” For a moment, Hillary had the sensation of being outside 
herself, as though everything around her were no more than a 
dimly imagined possibility that had never come to pass, and 
then the thrust of the Sacajaweas engines pressed her against 
her seat. 

mission, Hillary was sure that Earth would not remain 
humankind’s only home for long. The Moon’s research out¬ 
posts would soon welcome settlers, and there would be Mars to 
explore. As Venus shrank on the rear viewscreen, Hillary 
recalled the fifteen-year-old girl in Park Ridge who had 
dreamed of becoming an astronaut, and knew that in spite of 
the setbacks and delays, the years of postponing her dream and 
finally winning a place as an astronaut and then of waiting for a 
chance at a mission, that all of the hard work and the sacrifices 
and the disappointments had been worth it. 

She had kept faith with her younger self. 


| any rate, Vice-President Newt Gingrich seemed on his best 
i behavior tonight. 

“To Hillary Rodham Feynman,” Vice-President Gingrich 

exploration of space.” He beamed at her and her daughter. 

1 1 Hillary remembered how, a year after Dick’s death, she had 
: impulsively added his last name to her own on her application 
to NASA. In public, she was still known by her own name, the 
j name she had kept throughout her marriage, but in NASA’s 

I naut, she would always be listed as Hillary Rodham Feynman, 
j Her feminist soul was at peace with that; her husband, perhaps 
j in more ways than even she realized, had helped to make a bet- 
, ter space program possible. His consultations with the NASA 
j scientists and engineers at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, she 
was sure, had saved the space agency many mistakes, perhaps 

| The First Lady, taller in person than she seemed on TV and 

j apparently about to rescue Hillary and Chelsea from the Vice- 
President. Mary Steenburgen Clinton might give the appear¬ 
ance of a soft-spoken Southern lady, but it was widely believed 


:r. Not 




ming 


politician William Jeffersc 

, cial campaign manager. A charming but disorganized, undisci- 
i | plined, skirt-chasing, and only intermittently successful 
politician had gone on to win election as his state’s governor, as a 
senator, and finally as President in 1992. Mary Clinton’s gentle 
11 demeanor, it was said, was only part of a public performance 
that concealed a sharp political intelligence and the well-honed 
! instincts of a female Machiavelli. 

: “That Bill Clinton was always a right smart young feller,” 


Hillary stood with her daughter, smiling and nodding as she 
shook hands and exchanged pleasantries with the other guests. 
Chelsea Feynman, who had given up her usual uniform of jeans and 
sweatshirts for a long blue silk dress, was holding the medal that 
the President had presented to Hillar y. She proudly opened the 
small box to show the medal to the Vice-President, as she had 
earlier when former President Glenn had asked to see it. 

“You know,” the Vice-President was saying, “I truly envy 


1 a big supporter of NASA, so she had resolved to 


in his public persona, anyway—as the kind of charming rogue, 

I can public had he not been preceded in his office by the upright 
j John Glenn and the dour Bob Dole. He could be grateful that 
j people had grown tired of such rectitude and now wanted to 
enjoy the fruits of prosperity with a more congenial and lax 

rmured as 


he White House so far, I have looked forward to 


warmth in the First Lady’s voice was enough to win her over. 
“You gave a wonderful performance in Time After Time,” she 
responded. “It’s one of my favorite films.” 

“That British dude who played H. G. Wells in it wasn’t bad, 




Hillary glanced at her daughter, who probably didn’t know that 
it was widely rumored that Mary Steenburgen Clinton had been 

had been made before her marriage to Bill Clinton, but the First 

wasn’t bad at all.” 7 ^ 

This President and his wife had a reputation for informality, and 

room in no discernible order. Hillary lingered near her daughter, 
who was answering Ms. Clinton’s queries about her postgraduate 

“Ms. Rodham 7 ” 

Hillary turned and found herself looking up into the eyes of the 
President of the United States. He had shaken her hand imperson¬ 
ally at the earlier ceremony, when the members of the Venus mis¬ 
sion had been presented with their medals, but now his gaze was 
definitely focused on her. With that broad grin and that twinkle in his 


“Mr. President,” Hillary said. 

Bill Clinton took her right hand and pressed it between both of 

thing,” he said, “traveling to Venus and back. I’ve always had great 
admiration for brave and brilliant women, and it’s a privilege to 
have you all as our guests.” 

He was a charmer, all right. 

Their eyes locked... and then the moment passed. 

The President moved away and gracefully took the First Lady’s 

Chelsea glanced at Hillary and smiled, 
room, where the tables waited beneath the glittering chandeliers. A 
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A number of characters in “Hillary Orbits 
Venus” are obviously based on real people. 

known as “the real world”) to some of them: 

Judith Resnik and Ellison Onizuka were mission 
specialists who died aboard the space shutde Chal¬ 
lenger-when it exploded seventy-three seconds after 
takeoff from Cape Canaveral on January 28,1986. 

Jerrie Cobb was one of thirteen women pilots 
who passed all of NASA’s rigorous tests for astro¬ 
nauts in 1960, before NASA made the decision to 


accept only men with experience as military test 
pilots into the astronaut corps. Cobb testified at 
congressional hearings in 1962 in favor of accepting 

the U.S.; in 1983, Sally Ride became the first 
American woman in space. For the past thirty-six 
years, Jerrie Cobb has been a pilot flying seeds and 
medical supplies to people living in remote areas of 


for a Nobel Peace Priz 



February 15,1988, with his wife, Gweneth Howarth 

children, * Carl and ’Michelle. Infinity (1996), a 
motion picture about Feynman’s early years and his 
marriage to his first wife, Arline Greenbaum, fea¬ 
tured Matthew Broderick in the role of the young 

Arkansas. In 1980, she won an Academy Award as 
Best Supporting Actress in Melvin and Howard and 
married Malcolm McDowell, her costar in Time 
After Time; they were divorced ten years later. 

in 1992. She is now married to actor Ted Danson; 
President Clinton and Hillary Rodham Clinton 
were guests at the Steenburgen-Danson wedding. 

—Pamela Sargent 





Blake was a man who made his own 
breaks , up to the point where the breaks 



■ hopeful Blake felt that he had as good a chance at th 
jobs like this existed, after all. 


The damaged but still vigorous, < 
job now as anyone. Why not? It was simultai 
One would have to come to this with open credent 
The qualifications were ambiguous, and the number 
Blake, shiftless in so much of his life’s occupation but dedicated to spiritual order and with 
odd, unpredictable flashes of religiosity, knew that he had the 
qualifications. Who could make a better case? 

BY BARRY N 

The CIRCUMSTANCES were stark, everyone knew them, 

childless Grand Rabbi, after the immediate interment of that Rabbi, factionalism had over¬ 
taken the order and beneath that factionalism an unswerving, uncanceled doubt. This 
doubt had afflicted the old members, quite paralyzed them, made them unable to move 

modation. The conflicts were evident: Most believed that the Rabbi was, as he had 
indicated in his last years (with a little last-year encouragement from his supporters] 
the Messiah and he would therefore be shortly returning for the beginning of t 

Messianic faction had brought the weight of scholarly text to bear, 
their view in bumper stickers and posters hailing the “King Messiah.” He was the 
Grand Rabbi, after all, and whatever he had promised—no matter how ostensibly 
incongruous—was Truth. Did the Torah itself not contain apparent contradictions? The 

But a scholarly minority, bringing a conflicting set of biblical and rabbinic citations, finally 
held that the Rabbi must have seen something on his deathbed that had catapulted him 
toward his grievous end. He had been a great man, yes, a teacher and a visionary, but had suc¬ 
cumbed to the very human and ordinary fate of delusion and guilt toward the end. Illness besets rich 

the sooner the sect could get started on the selection of a new leader. This would be best for all of 
them, and that new leader, no Messiah at all, would be a practical man willing to sort out financial 
les that had never been addressed by the Rabbi for the long, final years 

he Rabbi in those last years had made it known that he was wholly uninterested in temporal 
matters; he simply could not be bothered by such concerns. He muttered about “freedom to 

PP ' ' ^' ‘ k of the golden covenant, the bleat of the goat tied with 
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of th. 


with gasping, jeweled visions for his followers, small and 
come, a redeemer, different from all they had imagined. A 

test the faith of the most committed. He had confided 
those visions in whispers to his followers. Most had 
clasped hands in trust; but opponents had found that they 
lacked real assurance, that the visions suffered from a lack 
of conviction, which could only attack their credibility. 

So the anti-Messianists, buttressed by the weight and 


parables of submersion, loss, suffering, and final 
victory. Blake was in his small way a scholar; he had 
surveyed the situation carefully. 

No, Blake was not a frivolous man. A gravitas pervaded 
v and appearance, cast shadows over his five 



of submission, each of those cries seeming to drive 
him more deeply into his own accommodation, his own obsession. 

Blake’s soul often seemed to be raw with dripping paint, with 
rediscovery and constancy, but the failed relationships, the miser- 


iractice of celibacy! Blake had often thought. Possessed of for- 



to talk his way past colorfully 


tious, felt that the Rabbi was stc 

or dust, but in no case fit for return. The Messianic code that 
would help the Rabbi move on from the grave to assume ; 
commanding spot seemed to have been exposed as an essential g 
market position, and it was time to move on. The factions 
quarreled, despised one another, deplored their opponents’ mis¬ 
guidance, engaged in arguments that occasionally became physical, 

the Rabbi, the order—all of its factions—remained almost wholly ii 
paralyzed. 

Therefore, Blake thought, stumbling along Eastern Parkway, 

when he had studied the newspaper stories months ago and had fixed 
his sights on this beauty spot for an enterprising guy, the kind of situatior 
to which an enterprising man could bring some real clarity. Here was pos 
sibility and a clear career path once he had established his redemptive < 
visionary powers. Of course it would help if he could work a modest mir 
cle or two. The job, once accepted, would embody everything that evoh 
late-century concepts of advancement properly deplored. The sect had 
use for women, less for the secular world from which the women could pro 
them. Also and encouragingly, the sect had little tolerance for prema 

Reason enough for a more sensible Blake, a Blake transmogrified, to! 
stayed away. But he had reached that careless and unachieved stage, the 

erwise, you had to take your shot. Blake figured that he was as goo 
anyone, as likely a candidate. On his side was ignoranc 

text and sacred order; absence of principle should also count for something. Defiant 
The Rabbi’s mutterings had been sufficiendy vague to accommodate the 
least likely candidate—someone of no scholarly or even religious back- your kid’s bedroom for the rest of your life, plead- 

Against him, of course, were those remnants of the order who would scutde to a nearby movie before returning to fly 

take no substitutes, allow for no spare parts, and accept nothing short of under the radar again. Parental warnings, women’s 

another ultra-Orthodox Jew of profound Talmudic prowess. It would threats, the remorseless tears of virgins had given him 

recognizably be the Rabbi come to part the waters, or it would be no significant life experience. 

ere, a doctrinal panache that he had accumulated 






with some difficulty accompanying his presentation. Blares of 
appeal, one-syllable; warnings of apocalypse in his absence, a 

serve, I am doing the best I can.” tor 

This was certainly true. Blake had always done the best war 

lack of definition. None of the hastily assembled court East, an ape 
seemed interested in debating the issue with him; they be given be< 

sat in solemn accord, nodding their heads and looking at on this poir 

one another, this group of bearded men of indeterminate fact the visi< 

age and ambition, in ways more profound, more search- “Here I am,” Blake s 

had suspected in a. colorful lifetime. At length, one of dik, a saint, a holy ma: 


;ry well,” Herschel said briskly, returning, his features coll¬ 


ate who would seek the crown, and that this crc 
use only he could unite us. The Rabbi was qui 
Some of us ascribed his insistence upon an a 
itself, to senility, but here you are.” 






at appeard to be a flurry of co 

P “My name is Herschel,” the man said irre 
vantly. “I am thirty-eight years old, and I hav< 

this?” 

“At what?” 

“Conversant with the needs of this sect. 

“Ah,” Blake said. “I don’t know." 

always been this way? Or is it a recent development?” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about,” Blake said earnesdy. “I am 

“Case for yourself,” the man said. Blake’s statement seemed to speak 
to him in some profound manner. Herschel’s beard, a beard remarkably 
similar to all the other beards behind the raised table before which Blake 

ment. “Why would you want to make a case for yourself? What of the 
Messianic codes, the conflicting views of Maimonides and the Kabbal- 
ists? Can you resolve them? And surely you do not think that you supersede 
them.” 

“I come not to supersede but to fulfill—” 

“Of course I’m Jewish,” Blake said. “Do you think I’m stupid? Do 
you think I’d come and ask for a job as your Messiah if I weren’t Jew- 

“But you already are ridiculous,” Herschel said. “Of course, that is 
part of your fundamental appeal. I would not deny that in any 
way. Pardon me for a moment while we consider this.” He 

ried. Shouts, words of Yiddish barb. The two factions, 

he guessed, were battling, vision pitted against vision, “I 

and through it all, the solemn and hopeful Blake gathe 


senile imaginings, yet even they see the practicality of 
accepting you as the fulfillment of the great 
Rabbi’s prophecy. What do you think, Blake? 

‘“What else do I hawto do? What else 

“So,” Herschel said. “So, then, in accor- 
lance with the declaration of the Rabbi, you 
are so appointed. Why not? Why shouldn’t 
/]/,. you be? It so happens that we have only 
0 recently come to the decision that we must fill 
this appalling vacuum or lose all control of our des¬ 
tiny, not that it doesn’t seem pretty well gone already. So 
his is clearly hashgaeba, Divine Providence, the Holy One 
Blessed be He having a hand in our affairs. And no one 
else has stepped forward to fill the position.” 

“I accept,” Blake said. The capitulation was so imme¬ 
diate that it shocked him, but he managed to conceal 
that shock from the assembled, or hoped that he had. 

putation, examination of his genitalia, perhaps, for 
signs of the impostor. But here he was, so quickly 
given what had for so long been unclaimed, his every 

prophecy. Had the deceased Rabbi himself ever 
believed in anything he had ever said, or was it all pol- 

might have sped the Rabbi too soon on his way? Blake 
suspected that he would never know. “I’m grateful,” he 

envisioned had so quickly departed. “Of course, it is going 
o take a while for me to figure out the best method for...” 
Dr what? “For return.” 

‘No problem,” said Herschel. 

4o problem,” said the elders, all of whom seemed to have 
red voice. “Iss gomicht" Herschel said for all of them. “Just as 
: you feel that you’re doing right.” And he leaned forward 


grasp, that enormous comity of the believers. 

The gravitas and solemnity of responsibility, the n 
of leadership, gathering him in, swaddling him i 
weight. 

Well, then, was this what the Rabbi had felt, was 
what had killed him? Of course, the old man had been in My mother, my father, my si 
his nineties, but this kind of thing could kill a horse. A mitzvos — 

canyon of horses. All vacancy afforded, all locations dwelt, And the demands of the group 

enfolded in such a gigantic clutch, the ingathered Blake Boise open a new branch, or shou 

felt himself to have become resplendent. gogue in Geneva? Should they con 

And in that condition, availing himself of the great privi- or should they put a new spin on th 

lege of his new position, he looked upon his brothers, those dough or the wearing of longer ski] 


It w 


ie- leaderless, Messiahless followers. With questions, their questions, 

s A blessing for my daughter, she just became a kallab, a bride. The 

young man, he wants to sit and learn in yeshiva and how will they make 

My wife, she is staining and we have not touched for three years— 

My father, he is terribly ill, can you say a prayer— 

My grandson, oy, he has become an apikores, an apostate, he won’t even 


the money be directed to the new syna- 
ue focusing on Sabbath candles for girls, 
ampaign—maybe the kneading of challah 


Rabbi himself. So clt 


theques 


m. Rede: 


idelocks and Talmu- 
rough 


lption. 


Rabbi now 

unfurled cloak of the World To Come. 

Hanging from the great Heaven itself. „ 

Is this what the Rabbi felt as he waited for M 

the ancient and repossessed times to begin? i 

bleating call to sheephood; he thought of the women he had loved and dictic 

lost and knew that their vision for him had been thwarted for this, his Mit2 
destiny. This was it, then, all part of another and greater plan, a magnif- with 
icent construct to bring him, the suffering and astonished Blake, wholly the 
beyond himself, slammed to his knees in this cavern on Eastern Parkway, 
waiting for the host of all hosts to thus bind him tighdy, toss him to the 
throbbing and merciless stones below? 

Was he Abraham’s discovered lamb? 

He gathered his people around him, their eyes fixed on him in trust am 
entreaty, dignity and purpose infusing his words. “It is time for rninyat 
Let us pray.” 

“Barechu esAdonai hamevorach. Come and bless the Lord.” 

And the response: “ Baruch Adonai hamevorach I'olam va'ed. Blessed is 

d thought, amid the chanting of Hebrew barely remembered, my 

Blake SAT contemplating the growing pile of kvitlach on the 
desk before him. The stream had been endless, a veritable Noah’s 
flood of the anguished, the wretched, the riven, and the pained. 

They sent their kvitlach, their tear-stained letters, typed, 
handwritten, scrawled on scraps of loose-leaf or paper towel 
or yellow-legal or stationery, the litany of their woes. 

They came in person—they came on foot, by bus, 
by subway, by airplane. The lame and the halt 


miracle. After all, what were Mes¬ 
siahs for anyway? Just to permit the staining women 

mother of the intermarried young man that her son 
had sanctified himself through love and anointed him¬ 
self with the juices of his Catholic beloved as surely as 
Mama had anointed herself with the hallowed droplets of 
the mikvaht To move outreach houses and synagogues 
•ound the globe like Monopoly pieces? To raise a hand in bene- 
iction, with Hebrew words barely remembered from pre-Bar 
vlitzvah Hebrew school, the slanting sunlight calling to him 
with the joyous shouts of his public school friends, free to bat 
the ball after school while he sat struggling with alien letters 

Already the unrest had begun. New factions had sprung up, as 
brutal in their fire as the old. He is leading us away from the 

dissent and destruction. Who had, after all, really heard the 
original Rabbi speak of an apostate as his successor? A 
teacher who, in those last years, had spoken in riddles more 
convoluted and florid than the Talmud itself, than the leg¬ 
ends of Rabbi Nehuniah ben Hakaneh? What kind of heilige 
Yid, holy Jew, would permit music on Sabbath and have tables 
overflowing with milk and honey—and meat? There was talk 
of overthrow, of replacement, a pale young yeshiva student 
take Blake’s place. 

But then there were the faithful, the devoted, the grateful, 

of life without the burden of ancient guilt. A tiny but growing 

Was this not enough? thought Blake. One by one, was this not 
e path of God Himself? 

lut, gazing at the pile of white and gray and yellow paper, like late 


tedious, as dreary, as spiritless, as the nine-to-fxve that 
women had imposed, that dreary, blurred succession of 

the here and now, but at least it had raised him to a 
kind of glorious sufficiency, and Blake felt a kind of 


that the best part of it? Addressing the masses. Miracles. 
Transcendence. That light, that aura, that ingathering of 
those early moments of his appointment. 


Is of Jerk 


ve learned someplace after all: 
vas he saying? Heresy! Promis- 


as Mose 


The WORD had gone out among the faithful. The leader, 
the new Messiah, was convening the multitudes. There 
on the part of the anti-Blakers, there 
rests on the part of the Blake devotees, 
there was a general air of unrest, of curiosity, 
and anticipation. They knew, the holy assembly, that they ’ 
on the verge of a great and final revelation, a miracle that at f 

the Land of Promise—not the ersatz and secular Israel, but the of 
true and needful geulah, deliverance. Redemption. m 

The men, black-suited and white-shirted, their hair a tapestry fi 
of sidelocks and silken skullcaps; the women behind the tall parti- 1 
tion quieting their bawling infants and dangling toys before their 
uncomprehending, restless toddlers; the masses thronging the 
assembly hall, waiting for the words, the deeds, that would transform and 

And before them, Blake: five feet six, solemn countenance, yarmulke 
in adornment, his posture of the utmost gravity, his hands outstretched like 
the very eagle wings of divine promise. 

He considered the situation. The pressing crowds, the multitudes 


All eyes, all hearts, all souls fixed upon him. Blake. Blake the Messiah. 

“Shalom Aleichem.” That much Hebrew he remembered. More, though: 
He needed more. “Baruch ata, amen. ” There. That was Hebrew, was it not? 
Now time for some Yiddish. “Eppis, shaine bochur,yiddene." So far, so good. 

ordinary, shiftless, disaffected Jew with no particular credentials. A disap¬ 
pointment to his parents. (Papa had died years ago, but was Mama even 
here today to shep nachas, and to kvell over the glory of her son’s posi¬ 
tion? Or the troops of women who had toppled 

here, perhaps they were, he could sense them leaning, peering at 
him from their position behind the partition. Well, he would 
give the 


Now there, at last, was language they understood. A murmur 
3t the crowd as the walls were disassembled and moved away, 
vomen blinking into the sudden glare of unwonted exposure, 
id oh, at this unlikely and sanctified moment, Blake felt it. That 
n, that damned vehicle of covenant and inconstancy, suddenly 
ing to life at the sight of all those women with their hats and 
r Mgs and their stockings and sleeves and infants, 
t shook, it rocked with sudden melody, it rose and called and 
lg, and then Blake knew what he must do. The call of 
r, the cry of the Rabbi a< 



rst, then faster, wilder, Elijah’s whirlwind, tl 

the crowd, the goats unchained, as they, too, began to 
ove. Homage to the Rabbi at last and his prophecy ful- 
lled, all the dreadful witness of that mystical, final dance: I 
>elieve with perfect faith in the coming of the Messiah. 

The mountains danced like goats, the valleys leaped like 




serpent of light. 4 
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“Take 


own!” He pointed. “The mt 



She craved a once-in-a-lifetime experience. 

He was afraid that's exactly what it 
would turn out to be. 

3-D VIOLENCE TOOK THE STAGE with an explosive 
crash of punk rock machine-gun guitar, a malevolent wall of 
sound that threatened to destroy everyone and everything around. 

Once they held the audience’s attention by sheer force, the band slowly lessened its 
assault. Moody, ethereal synthesizer swirled up in an 
undulating crescendo to fill the vacuum, and I turned 
away, back to the whiskey sweating on my private table. 

The Jameson burned smoky warmth through 

pathy. Two synths, an autodrum rack—they 
were just like every other band that played at 
The Roar Shack. Or anywhere else, for that 

days, but only a novelty. Nothing that could 

Certainly not enough to separate 3-D Violence 
from the flat, barren drone of my life. 

Then she stepped into the light, and began to 
sing. 

but she had obviously done some major retool¬ 
ing. When I had listened to the demo disc the 


ng calmly through the synthesized 
\ji alto countermelody flirted with the 

was unique, I would have ignored it all 
curiosity—like the pale vibration of the 


voice singing a wordless melody of sound pat¬ 
terns, a voice that filled the club and shocked all 

A voice that stabbed deep into my soul, rip- 

Was the rest of the audience caught in her 
spell, too? Stunned by the clear, pure power of 


of cc 




ns of th 




empty for so long. 
She sang in a voice 


jverwhelmed me with those nourishing 

’t say. My only real memory of that entire 
:e filling voids in me that had been 


her the day she came in, h 
two-year-old little boy, sh 
fell apart after that, and r 


: looked. She’d had a kid, a 
i no family, no home, and 


I stared helplessly at her for the whole set, unable to turn my 
eyes away, unable to free myself from her pulse. She sang with 
perfect clarity, her voices ringing pure, even tones despite runs 
from bare whisper to crashing power. When she did let that 
one voice fall from purity, it belled with a perfect vibrato, qua¬ 
vering at exactly seven hertz. Seven pulses every second: the 
frequency of the standing wave induced in a human skeleton by 
the blood rushing from heart to aorta. The frequency of theta 
waves—those brain waves 


herself behind the bar. I’ve never regretted it. Like I say, 
Magda’s a good kid. 

“Sure,” I said. “Thanks.” 

She finished her Guinness and walked out. “See you tomor¬ 
row,” she called out as the door shut behind her. 

After five years, it seems like I know just about everything 

though. And thankfully, she’s never asked. 


THE LIT END of a cigarette hung like a firefly in th< 

I saw it as soon as I walked outside, smelled the cloying-sweet 
clove scent of its burning, but I ignored it. I was used to people 




ranced, en 


t/fl stared at her, entranced, 
enthralled. And when the last song ended, and the world 
came to life once more, she stared at me. 


She walked up t 
2 accidental—it was 


:re I could keep an 
ly club—and yet she 


Somehow, sh 
The ice in i 
whiskey swirlin 


my eyes, and I jump 
told Magda! “No c 


THREE HOURS LATER th< 
my desk. The Roar Shack w: 
rhythm still vibrated aroun< 
more—the whiskey had se< 
left it on my desk, then locked my office behind m< 

“You okay, Boss?” Magda’s vo: ‘ " 

“Dandy,” I said flatly. 

Sure? 

The place was all swept, chairs up on tables, the bar wiped 
down, the coolers restocked. The bar was closed, and everyone 
had gone home—everyone but Magda. She’s a good kid. Been 
working for me five years, longer than anybody else. I remem- 


She said nothing, just stood there silendy. Breathing; puls¬ 
ing. Finally I couldn’t stand it any longer. I took a deep breath 

“Great set,” I said, my eyes still closed. “If you’re looking for 
before five and I’ll check the schedule—” 

My eyes opened. “What do you mean?” 

“I know what you did. I know about Lynn.” 

it. I stared at the girl, trying to figure out who she was. How 
could she know? 

She was short, maybe five-two, and a litde heavy. I couldn’t 

small body, even with genepunking. No, actually, I understood 
well—knowledge that drew at my deepest cravings and 


»r show. My sister tool 
it to every performanc 
I hid there all day, did \ 


ne. When I heard 
ifter that—snuck 
iatever it took just 



Terror shook through: 
ately.Al 


:ep away from her, along 
ids of my footsteps, I heard crying. 


HOW CAN I describe Lynn? She was my lover, my world, 
for almost four years, but without the voice, how can anyone 
possibly understand what she was to me? 

She was an artist, one of the only people in Pittsburgh doing the 
new electric tats right after the whole genepunk craze hit big. I 
went to her for my first job, twenty-two years ago—a simple bit 
above my right biceps, a yin-yang, plain black and white that 
flashes into a curled fetus and skeleton when I flex. The pic- 

implanting the 


rt as soon as I walked in 
saw her, I felt it. Something clicked inside 
something about her that drew me in. I didn’t u 


Unlike most tattoo people, who blare old-fashioned rock 
music way too loud the whole time they work, Lynn played 
nothing. Instead, she sang, and as soon as she opened her 
mouth, it hit me. Something in her singing unnerved me—not 
necessarily any quality peculiar to her voice, but a resonance 
that I felt below it, something integral not to her song but to 
her. She was only singing idly to her herself while she worked, 
not even thinking about it, but that was enough. Whatever 

before Lynn finally agreed we were meant for one another 
int to be together forever. 


Get * 


:t them so they’re 






re but could nc 


pletely cure. Until that night. But even that was only a 
temporary cure, and it brought with it a pain all its own. 

Exhaustion and whiskey finally ganged up on me an hour or 
two past sunrise. When I awoke that evening, I went straight to 
The Roar Shack. 

“Rhapsody came by to see about gigs,” Magda said when I 
walked in. She put down the glass she was polishing and tried 
not to look at me. “You know, the girl from 3-D Violence. The 
singer.” I could tell she was worried, even though she was doing 

I poured a glass of Jameson, adding a spritz of ginger ale as 
an afterthought—it was breakfast, after all. 

“Oh. Book them any night they want.” 

“Well, I told her we’re pretty much solid through—” 

I shook my head. “Any night she wants. Extend the lineup, 
bump somebody if you have to.” 

Magda was silent for several beats. After a while, she asked, 
“Is that really a good idea, Boss?” 

“Probably not,” I admitted. “But do it anyway.” 

I could sense Magda working up the nerve to ask me a question, 
so I took my drink into my office and locked the door. 

Hearing Rhapsody sing overwhelmed me with a flood of 
guilt and memories I had tried to ignore for almost two 
decades. Why, then, was I so eager to hear her again? Why does 
a junkie shoot up even though he knows it’s lolling him? 


rhythms just a fraction out of step and put them side by side 

mechanical vibrations through the table, but entrainment isn’t 
limited to mechanical systems. Any oscillator is subject to 
entrainment. And everything in the universe vibrates— 
including us. 

Women who live or work together often find their menstrual 
cycles synchronized after a few months. That’s entrainment. 
Ever feel completely at ease with someone you’ve only just met? 
Why do you think it’s called being “in tune” with them, getting 
a “good vibration”? 

Two thousand years before physicists discovered that every¬ 
thing in the universe is at its heart a collection of vibrating par¬ 
ticles, Pythagoras understood the secret. “A stone is frozen 
music,” he said, and what is music but vibration? 

I lived surrounded by Lynn’s rhythms, enveloped by them. 
Not just the music of her voice, but the unique vibration, com¬ 
plex and subtle, of her existence. That was the true music she 
expressed with her voice. 

She sang constantly—not actual songs, not words, but idle 
melodies, an inner music. She had a need to sing, as though she 
would die if she weren’t producing music. And I soon discov- 


fix is always worth whatever suffering it causes later on. 

That’s why I owned The Roar Shack: so I could feel music 
every night of the week. Even if it wasn’t the right music, it was 
something, at least, and it was live. And it has to be live. 

Recorded music doesn’t work for me, doesn’t give me the 
high. Because it’s not the music itself that I sense, but the vibra¬ 
tion behind it. The rhythm of the performance. The pulse and 
soul of the creation of the music. That is what I feel. 

I’ve had the sense as long as I can remember, though I never 
really understood it until I met Lynn. Force waves of any kind 
impinge on my consciousness. When I feel the warmth of the 
sun on my back, I also feel how that energy vibrates. When I 
hear a bird sing, I also notice the way its rhythms radiate from it, 
interact with the world it inhabits, converge on my awareness. 

Is it a new sense, or just a change in perception? All the regu¬ 
lar senses respond to rhythmic patterns of vibration—the nose 
acts like a spectroscope, the vision center in the brain responds 

besides our basic five do exist in nature. Birds and bees and 
even butterflies can sense the Earth’s magnetic fields; some fish 
can detect electric currents. Again, both of these senses are 

So I lived with this sense all my life, never able to understand 
it. And I learned early on to keep quiet about it. 

In the land of the blind, they say, the one-eyed man is king. 
Utter crap. He’s a freak, a madman. How does he explain, when 


lo you explain it to people if 
there’s no language to describe 
even the concept? How do you explain it to yourself! You can’t. 

wrong with you. Pretty soon, you start to think the same thing. 
And maybe there is. I don’t know. 

Maybe there are others out there like Rhapsody and me. 
Maybe this is some genepunk disease, a mutation caused by 
playing with our DNA too much just for the sake of giving our¬ 
selves real vampire teeth, or devil’s horns on our foreheads, or 

varying success. Maybe it’s the next step in human evolution, 
and someday in the future everyone will be able to sense the 

verse. Or maybe I’r 
I always thought so, until Lynn came into my life. Her vibra¬ 
tion was so pure, so rich, that for the first time in my life I 
eled in my ability. So much so that, like I said, ' ' 


SEVEN WEEKS LATER, 3-D Violence returned to The 
Roar Shack. I spent the evening in my office, alone but for Mr. 
Jameson’s company, dreading what was to come but unable to 


spilled aro 


id Rhapsody was there in front of it. The light 

ining streams of light through her hair. Her huge 
up above her, a ghost hovering in the bright, 


n everything and. 



and Stark Raving Nude opene 


Life Size 

Violence had been getting great reviews all 
over town, but the Heads and the Starkers had 
both been around for a while, and I’m sure 
they resented opening for such a new band. 

When Stark Raving Nude finished, I aban¬ 
doned the office for my private table. The club 
was still full, which was a good thing—if 
Rhapsody really did understand, and for what¬ 
ever reason wanted to follow in Lynn’s foot 
would need every possible distraction. 

The crowd-murmur dropped as the band mi 

warning—if I wanted to leave, I had to do it 
singing. I also knew I would stay right where I 


And in a way, I could. 

Once I figured out what was going on, we made a game of it, 

play with them, manipulate the oscillating pulses into some¬ 
thing that complemented her vocal song. Sometimes I could 
only manage to tease an emotion or create a shimmering, puls¬ 
ing chimera of light and color. But sometimes when we were 
completely attuned we would start \ 
going, and at times like that there was no limit 
that could happen. Sparks might literally fly be 

and deep as anything you can imagine. 


to the things 


it r M~ r 4 around from behind her, 

u I outlining her with a sinuous blue 
aura, shining streams of light through her hair. 


bers climbed 
•vas my final 
v, before the 


The lights went out. The room fell silent, and I stiffened in 
anticipation. Two red spots, low and cool, came up quarter 
bright, angled off to the sides of the stage. Cigarette smoke 
swirled in the beams, and the light glinted like neon off the 
chrome instrument stands. Layers of sound began to flow in 
waves from the synthesizers; in that pale, washed-out light the 


Can I describe how I do it? Describe how you raise your arm, 
or better yet, how you see or hear or touch something. Not the 
biophysical mechanisms involved, but the conscious act. I don’t 
really do anything so much as I direct my attention toward cer¬ 
tain rhythms around me and then it just happens. It’s just part 

I still don’t know exactly what happened that night eighteen 
years ago. Lynn was onstage at St. Michael’s, this little goth 
club way out in Penn Hills, sort of half-sitting on a stool in 
front of the mike, her samplers racked up beside her. A single 
pale spot looked down on her from overhead. She sang samples 
into the boxes and looped those bits around at different inter¬ 
vals to create the background music she sang to. It was dreamy, 
meditative in a surreal way, and it could only have worked with 
a voice like Lynn’s. That was the way she did her shows—no 
band, no instruments, just her voice. Just her. 


Throughout the set I felt the energy between us growing. It 

Lynn during a show, so instead of playing with it, I let the 
music lull me into automatic. That was my mistake. 

The midbrain keeps sensory input in rhythm, and the mid¬ 
brain operates below the conscious level. While I drifted, lost in 
Lynn’s songs, my inner sense was busy reinforcing those vibra¬ 
tions and feeding them back to her. Resonance. 

As our silent pulse grew stronger and stronger, Lynn became 
somehow indistinct. Onstage, she began to tremble, her whole 
body vibrating. , 

And then in an instant flash that ran up the spectrum, she 

A wave of shock spiked through the audience as Lynn col¬ 
lapsed on the floor. I reached out in panic, trying desperately to feel 
her vibration, to grab onto her and pull her back, but it was 

For eighteen years I had suffered for what I did to Lynn, hat¬ 
ing myself for it—and now this girl wanted me to do it to her. 
Wh ? 

The song faded. Rhapsody, still staring pointedly at me, 
leaned into the mike and announced, “This next song is called 

I doubt anyone else caught the double entendre. Her band- 
mates probably didn’t even get it. But it suddenly made every- 


bodies. Francis Crick—the DNA guy, the man who made the 
whole genepunk revolution possible—even suggested that con- 

When my midbrain found her resonant frequency, the rhythm 
became too powerful. It overwhelmed her structure, until the 
reinforced vibration disintegrated her cortex. And when I 
destroyed Lynn’s body, I disbanded her. 

As her vibration lost cohesion and fled, I felt it go. Rhapsody 
must have felt it, too—but from a different perspective. 

I was always an audience, without any talent to create on my 
own, but Rhapsody was a musician. Perhaps that night was the 
first time she ever really noticed her sense—perhaps Lynn’s 
departing pulse awakened it. What must she have thought? A 

have felt like pure music. 

That’s why she had genepunked her vocal cords, why she had 
worked so hard to emulate Lynn’s rhythm, why she sang to me 
now. She wasn’t merely trying to follow in an idol’s footsteps. 
She wanted to reach that infinite vibration. She wanted to 

I’d never thought of Lynn’s death in that way before; it 
almost made me happy. 

But not happy enough to do the same thing to Rhapsody. 

Perhaps I had set Lynn’s spirit free, released her soul to dis¬ 
solve into that pure music. I wanted to think so. I needed to 
think so. And maybe it was that experience that Rhapsody 
wanted to share. But whatever the metaphysical effects, I had 
still, in the sense that mattered the most to me, killed Lynn and 


As Rhapsody sang, folding her voices about one another, 
weaving them into a tapestry of longing and sorrow, I struggled 
to unravel it. I focused on her song, noticing every pulse, every 
rhythm, fighting my reaction, letting her lead me only so far. 
We pushed each other to our absolute limits, but for her sake, 
for my sake, I couldn’t let her push me beyond. 

And then it was all over. The set was done, the music faded 
away, and the roar of the audience brought me back. The band 
took their bows and started to break down their gear. 

Rhapsody just stood there, her hands clenched around the 

her glare stabbing at me with a mixture of disappointment, 
hatred, and despair. I stared back, knowing I could never 
explain to her why I could not help her. No, I should say would 
not , because along with my understanding I finally had control. 
Nor could I ever explain how grateful I was for that under- 

At last Rhapsody left the stage and The Roar Shack without a 

was all right, because at least I knew she was out there some¬ 
where—her, and her voices, and her music, all her own. I could 
never explain things to her, but I knew that if she kept search¬ 
ing she might one day understand it all for herself. 

eyes. The sound and rhythms around me gradually faded as the 
crowd left. I let myself fade away as well, withdrawing into my 
thoughts, drifting free of everything. 

“Boss?” 

“I’m okay.” 

Magda laid her hand on my shoulder. “Are you really?” The 

I lifted my head and managed a smile. The Roar Shack was 
empty, the lights on. It was just the two of us. 

“Grab a bottle,” I told her as I pulled a chair around for her. 
“It’s a long story.” A 


film Twisted Images (billed as a psycho-punk splatter 
comedy), which Film Threat Guide named as one of 
“twenty undergroundfilm you must see!" 
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Scene l,Take 1 
A Confession at Quality Pie 


It’s a nicejob. 
The fays okay, the 
hoursfly by, and you 
get a chance to really 
expand your 
horizons. 


“Turn off your electric eye, Webb,” Ella says. 

the camera off, cap the lens, fold the device in on itself, and slip it into my shirt pocket. 

She slaps a plate of fries and a cup of coffee down, and sits across from me in the 
booth with her arms stretched out on the tabletop and her frame pushed back. 

“It’s like something is dead inside you,” she says. 

We were at a dingy diner in northwest Portland, the Quality Pie. Ella worked there. 
It’s my strongest memory of her—uniformed in pink, with her name tag pinned and 
propped up on her breast. She was always in motion. Ella could carry a pot of coffee 
and two trays of food without hesitation. She was an efficient worker, a good waitress. 


I don’t replybut try to meet her gaze, I 

“They sell this as if the only thing in 
nient, too, right? It cuts down on e> 



can do that. I can dedicate all of my energy to my work and still 
make a living,” I reply and take the sugar away from her before 

“But, Webb, do you want to erase, ignore, eight hours out of 
every day?” Ella asks. 

“Isn’t that what you do? Working here, isn’t it like erasing 
your day?” I ask. 

“No. It’s not. It’s not the same.” She stands up from the 
booth, starts to go back to work, but I grab her hand, stopping 
her and spinning her toward me. 

I’d gone to the Quality Pie that day to tell her. To confess what I’d 
done and receive forgiveness. But that wasn’t going to happen. 

It was the way we played it. I would rationalize, distort, and 
tangle, and she tried to push through to the truth. Usually we 

same way that she poured coffee or carried dinner trays, with- 

I grab her hand, pull her to me so that we are nearly nose to 
nose. I reach up, pinch my eyelash, and delicately pull back the 
lid. Underneath is a tiny cord with prongs, a jack. A tiny red 
light at the tip of the cord blinks on and off against the pink 


The supervisor nods, and his eyes glaze over as he scans the 
room. I follow his gaze and find myself looking at row after row 

with nappy green carpet. Thick white cords hang down from the 
ceiling and attach to thin wires that run into the workers’ eyes. 
The supervisor hands me my time card and tells me to punch 

Plugging in and finding myself suspended in the web, sur¬ 
rounded by the video images and digital voices of the callers, 
was disturbing in itself, but what unnerved me most was being 
out of body. 

It was primarily a process of deindividuation. I’d sync up 
with the mainframe, fall into an alpha state, and my body 
would dissolve. My sense of location, my spatial self, was the 
first thing to go. After that, my memories, my whole identity as 
it related to time, would vanish. And then ... 

I go instant. There is a flash of pink light, and a rush of faces and 


A tiny 


red 


U§ht at the tip of the cord biinks 


=b 


“I’ve already done it. I’m instant,” I say. 
slowly backs away. 

Scene 2, Take 1 

Clocking in and Checking Out 

The offices of Instant Labor, Inc. were a marvel of high-tech 
displays and computer equipment. Video monitors depicting 
incomprehensible diagrams and charts, along with multicol¬ 
ored perspectives of the human brain, were set into the walls of the 
front lobby. Tall, clear plastic tubes filled with bubbling water 
towered behind the receptionist’s desk. It was supposed to 
make an impression; convey authority. And it worked. 

At least, it worked on me. I remember those offices clearly. 
I’d been in and out of them for months before going instant. 

reptile/hindbrain, the brain stem, and other neurological won¬ 
ders excited me. I would be on the cutting edge, the forefront of 
the coming wave, and it all boiled down to synchronizing the 
patterns of my forebrain with my hindbrain ... or something 


Scene 3, Take 5 

Traveling, Editing, and the End of Politics 
Ella wanted me to visit her parents. In a way, this represented 
the crux of our troubles. She wanted me to meet her parents. 
And I did, finally, near the end. 

I am working on my film, the epic. It is the story of my life 
retold through the archives. I select images and scenes, frag¬ 
ments from old movies ranging from the Marx Brothers’ Go 

The plot is simple—it is the story of a filmmaker trying to 
discover the meaning of life, the state of the world, by combining 
present-day reality with the illusion of cinema history. It is the 
story of Webb Litde’s quest for a cinematic Holy Grail. In fact, 
that is the title: The Question?). 











igar in the Morning.” Ella jumps down from the pia: 
Iks over to one of the sofas, which is now much closer 
Ay fingers continue to flip back and forth, pounding < 


stop, to follow 


“What, do you need more footage?” she asks. 

“Yeah,” I say, and zoom in on her face, her smile. 

She looks at the camera, flicks her nose with her middle fir 
ger, and then steps forward, covering the lens with her palm. 
“What are you doing, Webb? Why are you doing this?” 

I shrug, fold the camera in on itself, and stuff it into my bac 
pocket. “What do I want? Is that what you want to know?” 
ask. I reach out and grab her hand, pull it up to my mouth.' 


edite< 


ton falls out of a window, the Wizard of Oz appears, 
m blinks, and King Kong grabs Fay Wray, while I 

owing the film center over a hundred dollars for the 
ad edited for hours, but could only recall the begin- 
what I walked away with was the above dialogue, 


“What’s 


ig going t. 


: version Ella takes the place of Katharine Hepburn in 
the movie Desk Set. I am Spencer Tracy, and the two of us 
repeat our lines while we walk back and forth in front of a 

puter is blinking furiously, and in the background the blonde 


“You want a drink?” I ask. 

“Really, explain it to me again. What’s the plot?” 

“I’ll tell you on the way. How about the Horse Brass?” 

“Okay, yeah.” 

The back door of the Quality Pie opens with a rusty creak, 
md we step out into the dark rain. Ella opens her umbrella and 
lolds it up over her head and against the outside light. The 
imbrella is striped red and white, and when Ella turns toward 
ne her face is bright pink. 

“Well, what’s it all about?” Ella asks again. 


story of my Ufej retold through the archives. 


Another version puts us inside the film King Dinosaur. Ella 
accuses me of purposely alienating myself from her and from 
life while we hide in a cave. We are pursued by a giant iguana. 

We do the scene on a desolate landscape from H. G. Wells’s 
Things to Come, and again in the movie Harvey, where I take 
the place of the rabbit. 

And Ella is Anne Bancroft in The Graduate, and I am 
Christopher Reeve in Superman. 

And then, after all these versions are through, I find that I 

control room from a NASA documentary. Rows and rows of 
d red phones. The phones are ringing, 










based on what the system is feeding you. When I worked for 
Global Answering at Instant Labor, Inc., the voices of the 
callers would mingle together into small stories and scenes as 
my brain synced up with the system. I would often feel that I 

college professors, or I would think I was talking to Ella. 

It was as though I was falling into a dreamless sleep, and in 
order to compensate I would flash through hundreds of dreams 


“Webi 


* Are you okay? Hello?” 

on the corner of Burnside and Park, and I am wet. The 


id I an 


Scene 7,Take 23 
Going Instant Offline 

dusty beige trench coat and releasing her hair from its 
bun. Ella bends forward, shakes out her hair, and stretche 


telephone was ringing, and there was ice on everything, and 

attic, and I saw my dead grandmother, and— 

“Webb? Are you there? Is anybody home?” Ella asks. 
“What?” I jerk forward, nearly lose my balance, and turn to 
look at her. “What happened?” 

“I don’t know. I thought you were telling me about your movie. 

“What did I say?” 7 7 

“It was something about insurance premiums, and the differ¬ 
ent companies that offer decapitation insurance.” 

I shrug and try to push the obvious conclusion from my 








mind. I had blacked out, gone instant while I was offline, but I 
smile and shrug. 

“Uh... that’s what... that’s what the movie is about. Alienation 

“You were sleepwalking. You were out of it.” 

I stuff my hands into my coat pockets and step off the curb 

She stands on the curb and watches me as I step backward 
across the street. She stares out at me, runs her fingers through 

“Come on, the pub’s going to close.” 


Scene 8,Take 1 
Christmas I. V. 

And then it was Christmas, and for some unknown reason the 
managers at Instant Labor, Inc. thought it would be a good 
idea to throw an office party. I took Ella, and we stood amid the 
input cords sipping cheap wine from Dixie cups and fondling 
the tinsel somebody had stapled to the walls. Half the staff sat 
slumped over in their chairs staring blankly ahead, their eyes 
forced open and wired, and the other half stared blankly at one 


the managers but also for the workers. We would all receive 
five-day weekends brought to us intravenously. 

Scene 9,Take 11 

A Confession at Quality Pie (reprise) 

Ella brings me coffee and then returns to work. I watch her 
move back and forth between the booths, try to overhear the 
way she jokes with her customers, and I notice that she always 
looks the diners in the eye. 

I turn back to my computer screen. I am trying to get past 
the scene with the rows of red phones that are always ringing, 
and back to some semblance of a narrative. My puppet-self is 
marching on Capitol Hill, walking alongside Martin Luther 

Ella strides into the frame, carrying a sign that reads “Grassroots 
Politics.” She pushes a few Promise Keepers out of view and 
begins to chant. “Freedom now, slavery never,” she says. 

“In fact,” my puppet-self continues, “if the protest, the 


I try to push the obvious conclusion 


from my mind. 


“Well, it’s Christmas Eve,” I say to number eight. “You must 

ment has set up along the aisles, balancing precariously with 
her feet tucked between the rungs. When I speak to her she 
jerks, startled. I reach forward, spilling my wine onto the green 

“There is nowhere to sit,” number eight tells me. “There are 
all these stools but you can’t sit on them.” She slides to her feet. 
“Are you all right?” Ella asks. 

“My boyfriend died today,” number eight says. 

“What?” I ask. 

“He’s dead. I went to visit him last week, and he was fine. He 
was fine last week, and now he’s dead,” she says. 

“How long was he in the hospital? Was he very sick?” I ask. 
“He wasn’t in a hospital. He was in prison. He was in prison, 

Ella and I don’t say anything. We stand there looking at 
number eight, at the tall metal stool that nobody can sit on, and 
we don’t say a word. The silence continues for a few moments, 
and then is broken by the arrival of the carolers. 

the input room singing “Deck the Halls” and pushing I.V.’s on 
rolling metal stands. Each I.V. has a. bright red bow wrapped 


The I.V’s were for the laborers. We were offered a great new 
opportunity. Our forty-hour weeks could be compressed into 


of the past.” 

“Freedom now, slavery never,” Ella chants again. 

I pause, take my hands from the keyboard, and sip my coffee. 
There must be a way to merge this with the rest of the film. 

The computer screen jumps and flickers, and Ella chants 

“Freedom now, slavery never,” she says. “You’re hiding from 
your life, ducking your responsibility,” she says. “It’s like some¬ 
thing is dead inside you.” 

“I just want more time to work on my film,” my puppet-self 
responds. He is carrying a sign that reads “Brain for Rent." 

The dialogue and images I inputted into the laptop using the 
direct interface editor are popping onto the screen randomly 

“It’s too late for me,” my puppet-self says. “I’ve gone instant.” 

I hit the reset button, erasing the scene. Ella brings me a 

onto the table. 

“Can we get out of here?” I ask her. 

“What?” 

“I need to talk to you. Can we go?” I ask. 

“Later, we’U talk later. I’ve got to finish my shift.” 

Ella leaves me there, goes back to the kitchen and brings out a 
piece of key lime pie for the booth nearest the front. She brings 
out some quality pie, and watches the patrons eat while I fum¬ 
ble with the laptop. 






Scene 10, Take 2 
A Telephone Conversation 

I plug in and begin to fade out. A woman’s face appears in my 

her T-shirt is stained with what could be blood, and she is crying. 
“I need to talk; with someone,” she says. 

“What is your name?” I find myself asking. 

“I feel like I might hurt myself. I...” 


Another face fades in. A white man in a blue dress shirt is 

“What is your credit card number?” I ask, and then fade out. 
I break apart and go completely instant. 

When my shift ended two days later, I asked the supervisor if 
there was any way I could access the records on the calls I’d 
taken. I wanted to know what had happened to the black 


Scene 12,Take 1 

Quality Pie, but Ella Won’tTake Your Order 
I spent the afternoon after Ella left editing my puppet-self into the 
movi z Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore. The last scene, in which 
Kris Kristofferson woos the tide character at Mel’s Diner, 
played on my computer screen again and again. 

but lovable Kristofferson says. I roll the scene back. 

“I don’t care about the quest. I love you, Ella,” my puppet-self 

clean floors. “Shee-it,” my puppet self says. “I’m done with the 
whole enterprise now. Done with enterprise totally.” 

“I love you too, Webb,” Ella says. She rushes out from behind 
the counter, unties her apron and throws it back onto the heads 
of the customers on the stools. These cowboys in their John 
Deere caps and steel-toed boots laugh and then applaud as Ella 

We kiss, and the credits begin to roll. 

But when I arrive at the Quality Pie, Ella isn’t working 
behind the counter, but working the floor. I wave at her as she 


I'd blacked out, gone Instant while! was off-line. 


Scene 11, Take 1 
Nobody’s Home? 

I lived with Ella. Did I forget that, too? No, I remember. We 
start editing, and then after another eight hours of that, if she 


I march up to Martin Luther King, Jr., and confess. 

“I’m instant,” I tell him. All around are dark faces w 
smiles, involved smiles. 

“I’m instant,” I tell him. 

“Me, too,” he says. Martin Luther King, Jr., turr 
leans toward me, and stops. The marchers slow down, 
and watch as he pinches his eyelashes and pulls bac 
between his eye and the purple skin of his eyelid, is ; 


anced in one hand, and a pot of coffee swinging back and forth in 
the other. She does not wave back, of course. 

I find an empty booth in her area and take a seat. She doesn’t 
bring a menu, doesn’t take my order. 

As the hours pass, I fade. I wait for Ella’s shift to end, and in 

fade out By the time Ella’s shift does end, I’m almost gone 
■mpletely. 


“Ella,” I 
She is t! 


Dm. Shed 


; off her ap 


a, letting her hair do 


tench cos 


ne day I 


shift of editing to find that my apartment 
g around the clock for five days to make it up, I found 


“Ella,” I say, “I have to get your telephone number.” 

“I don’t want to talk you, Webb,” she says. She stands, slings 
her knapsack over her shoulder, and then finally looks at me. 

“Don’t you see that this is an emergency?” I ask her. “I think I 
... I think I know how to spell your last name,” I say. My vision 

He is lying in a single bed with a chimpanzee, and he is looking 
at me with scorn. “What are you trying to say, Webb?” Reagan 
asks me in a soft, feminine voice. “What do you want from me?” 

“Your credit card number?” I ask him. 











a space helmet with earphones attached tc 
learning while he sleeps. 

“No,” I tell Reagan, “the office is closed no 


Scene 13, Take 13 
The Phone Room 

Landed. Rows of red and white lights blink, and electric chimes 
beep, as the rows of red phones ring again and again. 

relay NASA’s calls to the proper doctor or lawyer or cable 

Scene 14,Take 1 

into regular consciousness, I am jerked out of the pool of calls 
and into the physical reality of my workstation. 

“We need you to help us with some filing,” my supervisor says. 


I downloaded my epic, all thirty-four hours of it, into my 
subconscious. Direct-access viewing every night. My dreams 
were of Ella and Groucho and stock footage of stampeding 
buffaloes and Ed Wood in a dress and Jimmy Stewart standing on 

rated and stood on its head. 

I downloaded my quest into my brain at night, and during 
tuxedo, printed up programs, and waited for my last day to 


I plug in and begin to fade out, but this time when a disheveled 
old man in a muscle shirt pops into my head to complain about 
blood in his stool, he is greeted by the thunder of beating 


am unable to differentiate strangers from 


spilling onto the ground. My job is to haul these records out to 
the dumpster. Instead I begin to shuffle through them, reading 
bits of the company’s financial reports, skimming through a 
few promotional brochures, until I stumble upon the Polaroids. 

Here is one where half of my head has been cut out of the 
shot. It looks like it must be a Thanksgiving party, or some 
umnal celebration. Brown and yellow construction 


and 


all of caj 

In another photo I fmd^yself standing 8 beside a yc 
man whose witch costume looks especially ridicu 
:ause of the headset she is wearing. I am dressed as Elv 
s picture, which is strange. I don’t like Elvis. 

wearing headsets. The answering service doesn’t use h 


from 


Raiders of the Lost Ark. I am pursued by savages; spears whiz by 

“Today’s world is synthetic, spectacular ... you are asked to 
watch it unfold, but told not to act.” I am steering a flying 
saucer. My puppet-self is sitting in a cockpit that looks like 
somebody’s garage. A pie plate on a string swings into view. 
Plan 9 is in effect. The calls keep pouring in; my audience is 
expanding. 

“Is the office open?” the caller asks. 

“This quest,” my puppet-self says, “is to discover the truth 
hidden in the lie, to find the reality behind the illusion of mod¬ 
ern living.” My puppet-self holds aloft the sword Excalibur, 
and is made king. The caller sees a tiny figure riding against the 

shattered and spread out into the sys¬ 


tem. My film is instai 


; out of the spectacle. It was a ridiculous goal. Still, I fig- 

r human. The unabashed mechanization of my art should 
:ome across as authentic in contrast. 

ives had reached a crisis. I couldn’t ask for a better audi- 
These people needed the truth. I wanted to make a 










Instant Labor’s most reliable clients. 

My broadcast was cut short. Ten hours of the epic brought 
such an onslaught of complaint calls that the supervisor was 
forced to track down the problem. This sent him into such a 
panic that in the end my whole row was shut down. 

The instant laborers are sluggish, and as we wipe the drool 
from our mouths and slowly try to sit up, the supervisor starts 
down the row. He leans the dazed operators against the wall, 
and clumsily frisks us. Finding nothing, and faced with a crew 
that is growing more alert by the second, the supervisor retreats 
back to his office. 

encased in reflective glass; mirrored windows all the way 
around this management structure inside the laborers’ base¬ 
ment workshop reflect the situation back to me. 

My face looks sunken, bruised, wasted. It looks like I haven’t 
changed my gray pajamas in weeks. I look up above the office 


•, read the c< 
“Instant Labor.” 


:d there i 



wanted more time. You understand that, don’t you?” 

: to sip his coffee. I zoom in on the puppet’s hand, on 
nt-jack it is holding delicately between its thumb and 


self leans ir 
Tm sorry.” 

And the puppet puts its 


myself. I bundle up|the photos and [dump them. 


hard, and sw 


ig.Hiss 


Little.” § P 

“Yes,” I reply. 

“What do you want?” 

“Do you have a pair of scissors I car 
“Today’s your last day.” The super 
clipboard. 

“A pair of scissors,” I say. 


[ it forv 


hsofprac 


1 fold back the lid. The instant-jac 
ce makes it easy to grab the jack am 


CS r 

H 

'fa 1 . 


“That! expensive equipment^. Little. You’ll have to reim¬ 
burse us for it,” the supervisor says. “I may be able to salvage it, 
and bring down the cost.” He holds out his hand. 

Blood runs down my cheek, and I step back holding the jack in 
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Turks 


to lay sie 


AnA 

> the city. . . . Good • not turning toward them. “The e: 

with y*«?” Newton’s ^l^eCeptlOfl enthusiastic about you, and I know it is 


They were the only obviously ancient things abou 
though a man of some eighty-odd years, his chestnut 
lean, unwrinkled face suggested he was no more that 
Being the greatest scit 


But his eyes were old-man eyes, bruised by the light of too 

“Not a thing, sir. I s’pose I’m out of breath from rushing over 
here.” 

“What’s this about the Turks, sir?” 

Newton’s natural frown developed a suspicious wrinkle, but 
he did not pursue the matter. ‘It seems that the Sultan is not con¬ 
tent with Vienna and Hungary, but is intent upon conquering 

frock coat and settled it upon his shoulders. The color perfecdy 
matched the waistcoat and knee breeches he was already wearing. 

wall. The portraits were of Sir Isaac, one depicting him in a 
' istacorps. 


as frowned at Ben. “You 


ro. Go 


clothes? Of course not. But he couldn’t tell Sir Isaac that some- 

work? After all, Prince Eugene will want to see that you’ve kept 
your ’prentice industrious.” 

Sir Isaac looked him up and down dubiously. “Well,” he 
murmured, “ ’tis not as if we’re going to see the emperor, and 

as you are, then.” 


Prince Eugene of Save 


Just 


ie greatest general in all of 
/as a slim, short, slightly 
forties. Despite this, he 
live blade of steel, flickering 


actually sheathed, but merely raised to en garde, almost hum¬ 
ming with anticipation of the first attack. He gazed out the 
broad windows of the tower at the iron-gray Moldau River and 
the haunted, misty spires and rooftops of Prague beyond. A 
mildew-scented breeze seeped through the open window, and 
in the distance, as if from deep underwater, the clock in Old 
Town marked the hour as the cloud-swallowed sun did not. 

“How good to finally meet you, Sir Isaac,” the prince said, 


Ben flinch 




Ben so. There is something more here to know, the sallc 
said. I will find you out in time, apprentice. If your master 

All that in a single twitch of the lips. Ben hoped l 


gulp wa 


“I must admit,” the prince went on, fingering the spalled rim of 
a crucible, “that I attempted to read your Opticks and your Prin- 

tleties of your arguments. I once met Gottfried Leibniz, in 
Vienna—yes, I know you had your differences, but he was still 

a few sentences that a soldier might understand. He wrote me a 
ninety-paragraph treatise on his theory of monads, which I 
have yet to fully comprehend. Can you do better, Sir Isaac?” 

Newton cleared his throat, glanced about the room as if he 
might find some simple eloquence in the alchemical furnace, 
beakers, or half-finished devices of wire and brass. 

“It is difficult to put briefly,” he admitted. “I am accustomed 
to the leisure of wordiness. Perhaps I should begin with the 

ical lanthorn on a nearby bench. “If it explains that, and the fer- 
vefactum with which we boil the blood of our enemies, my 
kraftpistoles, the Fahrenheit cannon and fire drakes I use in my 
campaigns. All are said to extend from your discoveries.” 

inside his brain, the distant place where he lived so much of his life. 
That place where he invited no one, even the ’prentice who 

“Matter is composed of particles called atoms, and those 

phlegm. My discoveries are to do with how these atoms come 
together to form the substances we know—and how they change 
or vegetate from one to the other. To understand that, we must 
make recourse to certain forces—harmonies and affinities.” 

“Do not read too much into me,” Savoy cautioned. “Perhaps it 

were best—yes, could your apprentice fin. 

Mr. Franklin?” 


problem 


idered ba 


lis apartrr 


charming ladfes. “Ah,” he repeated. “Well, yes. Until Sir^saac’I 
discoveries, gravity and magnetism and the like were thought 
caused by particles of matter—gravity, for instance, was 
believed due to small, invisible particles bombarding the Earth 



“There is, then, a f 


/es only a single pattern and 
nt for this casde, for that beaker, for 


“No, Highness.There are ferments for lead, for gold, for cop- j j 
per, and so on. These in turn build actual objects.” 

“And where do these ferments come from? When you speak ;i 
of weaving, a design is implied, and a designer.” 

“Indeed, Your Majesty. We must assume God created fer- ■ 

“Your universe, then, is not the Godless machine of ' 

“No, Highness, not at all. The planets are proof that 
Descartes was mistaken. Each heavenly body perturbs 
the others, and in time they should become s< 



scent, and we know that Louis XIV, damn his eyes, gave that 
secret over to the Turk. So our chief defense against siege is 
worthless. What have you devised in lieu of it? The Turk has 
litde pleasant planned for us, I fear. I have heard, in particular, 
that their religion prescribes hideous tortures for philosophers 
like yourself, and God knows they have no love of me. So we 
are in the same leaky boat, my friends. What are we to do?” 

Sir Isaac nodded sagely. “I have some ideas, Majesty, if you 
would like to hear them.” 

“I would like that very much.” 

AFTER THAT, Ben allowed his mind to slip off again as Sir 
Isaac described their inventions. He gathered, absently, that the 
prince was not very much impressed, and Ben agreed silendy 
that he should not be. Mosdy, Newton’s ideas were not new 
inventions at all, but minor modifications of old ones. Ben was 
hard-pressed to understand it—Newton spent all of his time in 
the laboratories, working. But on what? Nothing very useful, it 
led. 

The prince left, discouraged, and Newton put Ben to 
work cleaning beakers that were already—to his 

than the prince’s, but after a time Ben figured 
he ought to bring up something his master 

“Sir, what of the aegis? Couldn’t we 
modify it so as to protect the city?” 
Newton glared at him. “We’ve talked 
about this before, Benjamin.” 

“Yes, sir, but I still don’t understand it. Your aegis 
renders you invisible and guards you from both bullet 
ind phlogiston. Wouldn’t it be the perfect device for 
defending the city?” 

“It would if one could be built so large, but it i 
“Sir, with all due respect, I don’t see why.” 

“No, sir, because you have ne 
“Correct. Nor do I desire to. Nor do I wi: 
mrself, do you understand?” 

“No, sir, frankly I do not.” 

“Well, then—it is sufficient that you obey.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“And now, as was probably inevitable, the argumei 
incomprehensible to me,” the Prince of Savoy interrupted. “But 
in essence, while you might theoretically make any one thing 

“Exactly, Highness. Our lanthorns produce light by liberat- 

water, it serves to guard this city against the Turk.” 

“Yes, and that brings us to the practical matter at hand. The j 
range of the fervefactum is grievously small—the enemy must 
approach within less than a hundred feet for it to work at all. i 


to hell, and Ben would be the coin of choice. 

Newton left soon thereafter, and Ben slipped off as 
he thought it safe. He had appointments in the afterno 


le had 


d do before, 
eached h 


about four, and opened the door with 
He didn’t see any corpses inside, which was a 
sip though his nose proved the air still fouled, 
c to the hall and inhaled deeply a few times— 




He returned to the corridor for another breath, rushed back 
into the room, quickly selected a coat, waistcoat, breeches, and 
shirt from his closet, then hurried back out. He could return for '' 
shoes and hose. Anyway, now that the device was shut off, the 
air would soon return to normal. He left his door open a crack fi 
so good air could come back in, then ducked down the hall and 
into the corner of a stairwell to change. 

He was mostly done when he heard a soft laugh and a rusde 
of skirts on the stairs. 

like that, were you?” He glanced up to see a girl in a deep green 
gown glide from the landing, pale gold hair caught up in a 
tower of elaborate combs. 

“C-Countess Sternberg!” Ben stuttered, pulling his knee 
breeches the rest of the way up. “I was expecting to meet you on 
he Powder Bridge, a half-hour hence.” 


“Did yc 


stairwell?” she asked sharply, both hands thrusting 
" ly thin waist, eyes flashing like 
is beautiful, the countess, a year 


“My room is still being swept. Isn’t there somewhere else ... 

“I’m beginning to think you aren’t terribly interested in me, 
the countess said, with an air of speculation. 

“Impossible!” Ben replied. “The truth is, to have your gowi 
of invisibility done in time, I must deny myself even my heart 1 

“Well/she said, looking sidewise. “How sweet, and ver 
worthy. But afterward I hope you will have time for your . . 


>w,” she went on, as their lips parted, “take that as the 
:st taste of what is to come—when my gown is done.” 
lank you, Countess. Already I am blessed. Another kiss 

have no use for a saint,” she said primly. “My sorcerer’s 

over the rail and wave in such as way as to present the 
little apples of her cleavage to best advantage. 

When she was gone, he hurried back to his 


P “Urn...yes.” 

“What a funny little Englishman you a: 

It’s no wonder I am so taken with you.” 

“Well,” Ben replied. His pants were buttoned 
now, freeing up his arms so he could reach for her tiny 
hand. “If I am forgiven for startling you, perhaps we could 
discuss other things. For instance ...” He bent to kiss her, g 
close enough to feel the warmth of her breath, almost taste 
ruby prize, before her finger suddenly interposed itself. 

“Haven’t you forgotten something?” she asked, her voice 
and breathy. 

“Not at all, Countess. I was working on it only a mon 
ago.” 

“And when will it be ready? I must have it for the ball in 
days’ time. Can you imagine how it will be when I magically 
appear in the middle of the floor, with none having seen me 
enter? It will be the most remembered entrance of all time. And i 
that oafish bitch, the Marquise de Rialp, will faint from envy.” 

“Indeed,” Ben replied, feeling a little bead of sweat start on 
his brow. “It just needs a litde perfecting, is all. And I need, per¬ 
haps, a litde inspiration....” He puckered his lips again. 

“Yes, but I prefer to have it working before I show it off.” 

“Hmmf. But I wish to see it now. I might show you a thing . 

That sounded damn good to Ben, who had imagined much j 





s. He 


the hall, he gathered something was 
wrong. When his head went all strange 
again, he knew it. 

He rushed to the open door of his room and 
slammed it. Almost immediately, the air tasted better, 
but he had to retreat some thirty or forty feet before it 

11 Thanking God—with his usual caveat—that the servant was 

still alive, Ben brought him around. “There’s a good fellow,” he 
jj said when the young man’s eyes fluttered open. 

lon’t rightly know what. But it hurt." He rubbed 


!' blinked—*‘Ido 


“You’ll be okay. Just 




“Yes, sir 


le boy replied, in a you-don’t-have-to-tell-Wi 


Poor fellow, Ben thought as the man stumbled shakily off. He 
doesn't have the faintest idea what happened to him. 

He paced in the hall, thinking. Clearly the device, though 
disassembled, was still working. It shouldn’t be, so it must not 
be working as he imagined it would. The aegis he was trying to 

up to and including the little bullets that made up light. Luxac- 
ules went halfway around and then continued on, more or less 
in the same line they had been in, creating the illusion of invisi¬ 
bility that the countess desired, and which he had rashly 
promised her. He had thought himself on the right track with 





He needed fresher air. He needed to think, to 
Robert and talk things over in English, maybe wi 

Holding his breath, he went back into his ro< 

and on second thought sought out the maid wl 
me strawberry blonde—and war 


r h °sgoT yD^ption 



“Yes, Your Honor,” she told him. “But how s 
That is, not speak of it and warn people away?” 

“Ah.” He dipped into his pocket and withdrew a silver coin, 
pressed it into the girl’s palm. “Keep all away, but do not speak 
of this to Sir Isaac, I should say.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Your hair is most delightful. Have you thought of putting it up 


She curtsied, but di 
“A pity. I’ll see if I c 
He strode ot 


Saint Vitus 


ot blush. “I don’t have one, sir.” 
do something about that.” 
ut of the palace into the third courtyard of the 
'as falling, fraying the golden light of the 
jagged globes that illuminated very little. 
I rose above him, all black dragons’ teeth 
nst the faded sky. He paced around it, 

straying toward the Powder Bridge, thinking to look down into 

“Good day, sir,” a guard called as he walked past. 

“Good day.” 

‘Yes?” He paused in his journey. 

“There’s this lady down in Old Town ...” 

Ben smiled indulgently. “If you want love potions, go to the 
warlocks on Golden Lane. I’ve not yet put love on scientific 

“Ah, that’s a pity, sir.”The fellow looked a little crestfallen. 
“Yes, isn’t it?” Ben agreed. “But when I do, you will be one of the 

The fellow brightened. “Well, thank you, sir.” 

Ben continued on, but he hadn’t gone twenty steps when a 
different voice chimed behind him, this one purest silvery 

“Is that my dear sorcerer?” 

He turned to find a young woman regarding him, protected 
from the rain by a dwarf wielding a very long-handled umbrella. 
“Marquise de Rialp! How are you this night, milady?” 
“Delighted, I must say, to find ' " 

“Oh,” Ben said—he had entirely forgotten h 
converse with you, Marquise. I w; 


that the Countess Sternberg wj 
ie lover of hers. I wanted to catch 
glimpse of the poor damned soul, but I see she isn’t here. Yo 

“The countess who?” Ben asked, eyes wide and innocent. 

The marquise smiled, lighting the night more than the lar 
thorn her dwarf clutched in his other hand. She was much ti 
opposite of the countess—her hair was long and black as je 
her eyes inkwells, her Neapolitan blood telling. She 
almost as tall as he was, and if her waist wasn’t as wasp-thin; 
the countess’s, its ampleness extended to other places to kee 
the proportions most pleasing. 

“Never mind. Do you find yourself displeased to meet ear 

“Quite the contrary. I congratulate myself on my good fo 
sans I find my tongue a bit stupid.” 


tall, 


“How flatn 




through the fabric of her dress where they toi 
almost as light-headed as the bad air had es 
dering,” she mused, as they strolled into the i 


“It is a certainty, Marquise.” 

“Well. Perhaps afterward I will show you my own inven 
tion—a very different sort of invisible gown.” 

His tongue tried to swallow itself. 

He BEGGED his leave of the marquise and exited the casde 
wending down the steep, rain-slicked street to nearby Kleinseil 
the quarter of town where mosdy rich and mosdy foreign mer 

pints deep into the tavern’s own brew. 

“Ben! Sit y’rself down, have a pint.” Robert was a few year 
older than Ben, his long auburn hair bound with a black rib 
bon, his eyes pure green mischief. 

“Don’t mind if I do, Robin.” 

“Say, I thought y’ were t’ rendezvous with that mark-wee 



ised his beer. “Well, here’s t’ bein’ damn glad I’m no 
Mi, hush up, you blockhead. You’re supposed to help me see a 
Oh. Well, how’s this? When the ship is sinking—jump off” 




_ AnA;_ 

The count- Jp,/Vir a black 

■as fetching v _^J->'eCeptlOn w - mr n , 


“Ben, I advise y’t’ stick t’ y’r own class. Those hig 
can quite take y’r head—I mean in fact, not in litei 
Displease ’em at y’r peril.” 

Ben shrugged. “That’s by-the-by. I’ve got wo 
with Sir Isaac, if he ever catches on. And I’U remii 
either lose my head or my ’prenticeship, you’ll be ou 
ment as well. You’re supposed to be m> ’ 

“Well, lay it all out, then.” 

So Ben did, over two pints of beer. 

“So this invention of yours was meant t’ repel bits of lig 
Robert asked, when he was done. 

‘Yes, or bend them about, rather. I thought myself on 
right track—now I’ve no idea what to do.” 

“Well, f’r si 



now the Turk is at the gate, did you know? Or almost, and how to 
turn their shells? The aegis could do it.” 

“Which Sir Isaac knows. There must be good reason—” 

“He might be mad,” Ben said quietly. 

“What?” 

“He might be mad again. It’s happened before, and you 
know what the result of that was. I cannot trust him, Robin.” 

“And then there is the matter of the ladies,” Robert said, a bit 
sarcastically. 

“Come, Ben. Get o’ of y’r cups or further down in, but stop 
whining so. Do somethin’! What’s this thing of yours doing? 
What if it is repelling something? The air, maybe?” 

stopped, staring at his beer, at the foam slowly subsiding on it. 
‘Unless—unless the air is made of different things, some nour- 

“Robin, if you weren’t so damn ugly, I’d kiss you.” 

“Why? Does that help?” 

“In part, maybe. In part.” He took another gulp of beer. “I 
have to go. See to my bill?” 

The race back up the hill pumped all the beer into his head, 
so by the time he reached the castle he was feeling pretty well 
disposed toward the world. If he was on the right track after all, 
it might be that it would only require a few adjustments to 
make things right. 

Approaching his door, still trying to work out how he would 
make those adjustments without breathing, he heard the ham- 




than you will like.” 


and kerchief over his face and a small 
1 snug down to it. That held less of his 
: ugly iron point of the man’s kraftpistole, 




“Oh. Dear.” 

“It’s in your room, is it not?” 

“I’ll be the judge of that, I think. Take me to it, and be quiet, like 
1 said. And make no move to enchant me. The instant I feel 
Enchantment at work, I’ll shoot you quite dead.” 

He sounded like he meant it, and that presented a few problems. 
“Look—” Ben began. 

“Unlock the door, and let us in. Now.” 

Ben sighed. “If you insist. But I warn you, my room is full of 

You’ll warn me of anything that might hurt me, or by God 
fou will regret it,” the fellow promised. 

“No doubt.” Ben unlocked the door and held it open. There 


and walked in. He 
“Is that it?” the r 
Ben nodded. 
“Show me how t 


breath, trying not to be obvious about 
r ent to the table as quickly as he could, 
an asked, pointing at the ball. 


Sure enough, the man was starting to sway. There must be 
almost no nourishment left in the air. Ben’s lungs were starting 
to ache for breath, but the other fellow was clearly worse off. 
Which was good, except for one thing. 

“I warned you!” the thief gasped. 

Up came the pistol. Down came the hammer as Ben threw 
himself violently to one side. 

He hit a bookshelf, twisted, and landed badly. He scrambled 
back wildly and helplessly watched the man advance, reset the 
trigger and pull once more. 

The point glowed, a spark leaped. That was all. 

The man reset the hammer again, then wobbled slowly to 

Silently thanking the solar-system god again, Ben used what 
strength he had to run from the room. 

He plowed headlong into Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

The prince PACED back and forth in the narrow room, 
eyes flashing like a hawk’s. 

“Very well, ’prentice,” he said, his voice low, “Now we can 


ivented a de 


.” He to< 


be calls t 
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o as to protect the city. Instead, I seem to have invented 
ains life—and, incidentally it seems—the operation of kraft- 
“ Very well. And this fellow? You, unmask yourself.” 


and removed it, staring defiandy at the both of them. 

“Count Stella?” Savoy said, his voice flat. 

“Sir, that’s why I suggested we hold this discussion in pri 

“You have good instincts, apprentice. Stella? What do yo 
have to say for yourself?” 

lopsided face to Savoy, but his only reply was a shrug. M 



“And the marquise. ’ 

Now it was Ben’s turn to gape. “The both of them?” 

Stella uttered a remorseful little sob. 

“You were playing the same game as me!” Ben said. Courting 
Stella nodded miserably. 

this has to do with you two idiots scheming at women?” 

“I love them,” Stella said defensively. “Both of them. And 
they both suspected the traitorous Mr. Franklin was making a 
gown for the other. They are both proud, sir, and neither was 
willing to see the other match her at the ball.” 

“So each sent you to assassinate me? Without knowledge of 
the other?” 

ras only to take the device and 


•er planned to 


‘You tried to shoot me!” 

“I thought you were killing me with some enchantment!” 
“Both of you shut up,” Savoy snapped, rubbing his temples. 
The two boys fell silent, each studying the floor. 

“Here,” Savoy said after a moment, “is how it will go. Stella, 
no matter who your father is, if the emperor discovered that 
you threatened even the apprentice of his court sorcerer, he 
would at the very least have you whipped. Normally I would 

public—but you the more, Stella, as you are a noble and ought 


Ben LOOSENED HIS steinkirk and leaned agi 
chairback, surveying the ballroom. It was qi 
gallery full of silk and satin gown: 

Even their masks were elegant affairs of silver scale or bejew- 
eled velvet—each probably cost more than his father’s entire 

hold the stage for a few seconds, absorbing the approval or disdain 
^ Next to Ben, Count Stella wiped beads of sweat from his 

don’t see why we have to stand together,” he 
luttered. “They are sure to know, then. They 

“Which is exactly what Prince Eugene 
wanted,” Ben reminded him. “It’s our 
punishment.” 

“It’s no punishment to you,” the count 
accused. You’re enjoying this.” 

‘So I am,” Ben replied. “After all, they sent 

how quickly sentiment dissolves in 


“Loved them? No, sir, and thank God. Look how they used 
“I cannot bear it. They will see us together and they will 




“Why, so 
of them! Careful no 


tit Savo, 




Hsst! There comes one 

No one took the slightest notice of her, which, considering 
her attire, was quite a feat. Her gown was of green satin, but its 

tubing sewn to the outside of it from neckline to skirt-fringe. 
Each hoop had four or five valves fitted around it, and between 
the valves dangled lenses, plugged glass vials full of colorful liq¬ 
uids, coils of wire that brisded out at odd angles. Two of these 
last stuck up from her shoulders and into her hair, which was 
gathered in a sort of Tower of Babylon made of consecutively 
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“How could sh< 






would be overlooked,” Stella said despondendy. 

course, they had been training from infancy for just this sort of 
spiteful game. 

sticking her tongue out at people and making various other 

who would simply look through her with a puzzled expression. 
When she tired of that, she moved to the middle of the floor, 
presumably to make her “entrance.” 

She began fiddling with the valves, so absorbed in the task 
that she didn’t notice the Marquise de Rialp walk in, wearing 

pages who announced entrants to the hall, and looked 
delighted when they didn’t notice her. 

less delighted. 


ballroom was infected. Well, everyone but Stella and, of course, 
the two women, who, after a moment of open-mouthed gaping, 


pretty pleased, whistling 


fought, and Ben left feeling 
; father used to play on the 
mplish, by heaven. 

The first of them would be to stop at a shop in Kleinseit and buy 
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researching the eighteenth century, finds it ine 
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Ben and Savoy stood on the battlement at the south wall. 
The prince gestured expansively. 

“There, you see? Your device turned out to be rather useful 

Ben studied the broken landscape, but couldn’t make out 
what the prince meant. “I’m sorry, Your Highness, but I don’t 
see much of anything.” 

“Exactly. After three assaults on your airless perimeter—did 
I tell you we discovered the range of the repulsion was a hun¬ 
dred yards, and no more? Well, the Turks didn’t know that, of 
course, they only knew that they kept fainting a few yards in. 
They’ve withdrawn! Congratulations, Mr. Franklin. For the 
time being, you have saved Prague. It’s enough for me to for¬ 
give you that other little affair.” 

“I appreciate that, Your Highness.” 

“You should also know that I have persuaded Sir Isaac to give 
you the secret of the aegis, that you might perfect it to guard 
the city as well.” 

“Urn, Your Highness...” 

“No, I have forbidden him from punishing you for telling 

“Yes, Your Highness.” But Ben was quite sure Sir Isaac 
would invent some devious, subtle method of punishment. Sir 
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Unlike other traders who fought the tax, believing that no one 
else was entitled to make money off their work, Dev simply factored 

Thenan was running scans. “The ship still has one working 
system. It does not register much heat because it probably does 

“Life support?” Dev asked. 

“You think there are people on that ship?” Magda asked. 
“No,” Thenan said. “If there were, I believe they would have 

But the ship’s having life support made Dev’s decision even 


emergency kit around her jumpsuit. She had a mass pistol 

He headed to the cargo bay. It was small compared to his, 
looked larger because it was empty. The handful of storage c 
tainers had no lids, and had rolled to the left wall. 

The body was. 

It was, of all things, a fraal wearing diplomatic robes. r 
alien’s thin, delicate body was battered almost to unrecogi 

Magda took one peek at the body and said, “I don’t like thi 
“No,” Dev said. 


The gently floating body, which caromed off the floor as 


“What if Magda is right? What if it is a trap?” Thenan asked. 
Dev chuckled. “Then we pay tribute, just like always. What’re 
you worried about, Thenan?” 

“You hired me to do a job,” Thenan said, fingers tightening on 
the display screen. “It did not include salvage.” 

Mechalus liked order. They liked predictability. Even contract 

to know exacdy what they’d be doing and in what order for as 
far into the future as they could see. 

“Then you won’t salvage,” Dev said. “Just get us over there.” 


It tc 




“Not going to be any salvage,” she said. “At least not any that 
“Check engineering. See if they have anything that’ll keep 

She rolled her eyes at him, but did as she was told. He stared 
into the cargo compartment for a moment. The gently floating 

He’d made the mistake of refusing to pay tribute, years ago, 
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scout before Dev could board. The ship was badly scarred. The 
damage was odd, though. It didn’t seem to have breached the 
ship’s hull, something he would have tried to do if he were in a 
fight. A hull breach always distracted the crew. 

He brought Magda with him, knowing better than to leave 
his second alone on the ship. He left Rolf in charge of the team, 
mostly because Rolf could think quickly and take decisive—but 
prudent—action. Rolf had approached the command chair with 
the appropriate hesitation, and sat in it only when Dev told him it 
was all right. Even if that had been an act—and Dev doubted it 

tally insulted someone or made a mistake—it was an act that 
Dev approved of. He wished the others would pretend that way 

With the scout adrift and no one to operate the doors, in¬ 
space boarding was difficult. Once Dev stepped inside, he felt 
the low gravity—a sign that life support was failing. Any ship’s 
systems were designed to shut down one by one, from least 
important to most important. When the gravity went, and it 
would soon, that left only the heat, the lighting, and the air. 

The emergency lights were already on, and the grayness made 
everything seem slighdy dirty. He grabbed a wall handle and 
walked forward, each movement exaggerated. He hated low-g. 
He could never decide if walking was easier or if he should 
launch himself from place to place. In an unfamiliar ship, with 
strange things on the walls and ceilings, he opted for a handhold 


ng in the Verge with little more than pilot- 
When he got his payment and was heading out, they stopped 


. She wi 


he ladder leading up to the middle deck. As he was 
11 himself up, Magda whisded. 
ved the sound. She had been peering into a lower 
irret—this scout had been heavily modified. A 
1 was strapped into the seat, his arms resting lightly 
rmrests and his head lolling to one side. Dev was 


He had nearly gone crazy. 

“Dev,” she said sofdy. “The stardrive ar 
ystems have been deliberately destroyed.” 
He sucked in a breath. Maybe the oxyg 


He left the command center. The door to the captain 
:ers was slightly ajar, opening into a well-apportioned sta 
vith a wide bed, a table for meetings, and a personal bai 


That was probably good. It limited their time here. 

Dev backtracked to the ladder. He gave a small push off the 
floor, floating halfway through the circular opening, and then 
used a ladder rung for leverage to propel himself the rest of the station, 
way. It might have been his imagination, but it seemed as if the He could see no one, but he ha 

He found himself in the mess, where everything was neat. He went in slowly, his pistol ou 

The food was locked in its cupboards as per regulation, and the apparendy leading to a small clo 
trays were locked away as well. The scene was normal, except for storage. Dev opened it, then mo\ 
the body of a t’sa wedged tighdy between two chairs. hit his head on the wall. 

He moved to investigate the body. The t’sa had been shot at * ’ J 

close range by a laser pistol. Someone had to be a very quick and 
good shot to get a t’sa so accurately. Not only did the shooter 
have to know t’sa anatomy—deciding where to shoot to avoid 

he matched, made him uneasy. ^ 


He glanced 
“Then you’i 
Dev shrugged: 


[ hate pirates anyway. I really hi 
her. “I doubt Kind’s people did thi 


t say any more. One of the reasons he 
ron system was Thomas Kind. The 
man had a reputation for being political and genteel. He didn’t 
like to get his hands dirty, at least not obviously. Dev knew that 
Kind had ordered the deaths of other people—he wasn’t above 

of none whom Kind had killed himself. Kind was more con¬ 
cerned with protecting his own interests than he was in torture. 
He also had a reputation for honoring those who respected him. 
Dev had counted on that reputation for years. 

ken agreement they went toward the command center. They 

strapped to their posts, both shot with a laser pistol. The stench 
of death pervaded this place: the voided bladders, the iron odor 
of blood. The bodies were starting to rot. Dev’s unscientific 
guess put their deaths at least twenty-four hours before. 

A scout of this size normally had a crew of five to eight. This 
one seemed to be running with a fairly small staff. Either that, 
or some had escaped. Dev checked the pods. None of them was 

gone. The communications system had also been destroyed, but 

“Magda,” he said. “See how much material you can download 
from their computer. I want to know what happened here, and 

She sighed and touched the controls. “Whatever you say.” 


ings. She hadn’t moved, and even though he could see no 
wounds, he thought she was dead. 

' closer, pushed her hair away from her face, and felt 
Her heartbeat was steady. 
sts.Theywe 


ng system, designed to shock someone to wake¬ 
fulness anytime a problem cropped up with the ship’s functions. 

Whoever had left her here had done so on purpose, planning 
for her to suffer a slow and ugly death. She could slip into 

system shut off. When the life support went, she would be jolted 
lffocate. 

she had done had been a lot worse than failing to pay tribute. 

should call Magda. If 
• -.You don't know 
what kind of trouble shell bring. Besides, remember the credo. 

The credo. It was something he had taught his crew, so that 
they wouldn’t get sidetracked from business. 

No good deed goes unpunished 

The sympathy he felt had nothing to do with this woman, 
and everything to do with his own past. Still, knowing that 
made little difference. He didn’t call Magda because he didn’t 

He couldn’t leave the woman here, and live with himself. 

“You’re not going to like it,” he said, and moved away from 
the storage closet. 

She gasped, then glanced at him. 

face, because Magda suddenly looked cautious. “Those rings 

Magda stared at him. “What do you propose to do about itl 
He didn’t ar . 


“Why don’t you just unhook her and fasten her to tl 

Magda swallowed. She had gone pale. “No.” Then she 
deep breath. “But we should, you know. We don’t need t: 
weight, and we don’t need the extra problems. Whoev 
her here is a sadistic son of a bitch, the type we don’t need to ] 


Dev ran a finger around the top of one of the rings. He felt the 
slight bump that held the release mechanism. The release 
required a push of the button, then a squeeze of the material, and 
another push, not something one could do with bound hands. 

The ring opened, and the woman’s arm dangled forward in 
the scout’s slight spin. He opened the other ring. Then he 
crouched. 


The woman toppled forward, 

Magda caught her around the waist. 

He released the first ankle ring. “People don’t 
hate into a human being unless she has some va 
“Yeah, right,” Magda said. 

“Besides,” he said, “didn’t you notice the stran 


rrong, he SC¬ 
ONCE THE WOMAN was freed, it took only a few moments to 
quarters just off the command center, and had Willa, his only 
Then he went to the command center. Rolf was standing in 

chair, her long legs stretched before her, her hinds threaded 
behind her head, revealing the circuitry woven in the underside 

“I have gone through the download. Nothing has invaded our 


“They we 


is back. “It w 


“Or a pirate crew. Or most any other kind of crew. And this 
isn’t a standard ship in anyway. It’s plush.” 

Magda’s eyes narrowed. She obviously didn’t know where he 
was going with this, but she didn’t want to ask, to appear as if 

“I’ll wager they were diplomats,” Dev said. “I’ll bet this is a 
Concord ship.” 

The Galactic Concord was considered by some to be the hope 
for the future after all the damage caused in the Second Galactic 
War. It was a confederation of stellar nations, all bound together 
by the Treaty of Concord. Dev usually ignored it, seeing it as an 
annoyance, another form of government—only on a galactic 
scale instead of a planetary one. He knew that the Concord 
wanted to bring the Verge systems under its control, and he 

Magda looked around a 

He shrugged. “Think about it,” he said. “They’ve opened an 
embassy on Lison. They want this system. There’s a lot of 
money here that the Concord could use.” 

Rhodium was a key element in the construction and use of 
mass reactors and stardrives. Ever since its discovery in the 
Oberon system nearly two hundred years earlier, the whole his¬ 
tory of the system had been based on greed. It stood to reason 
that the Concord would want such a rich system as part of its 

‘You think they’d send one ship by itself?” 

He shrugged. “We don’t know if this scout came alone or with 
others. We won’t know anything until this lady wakes up.” 

“We don’t have a med team,” Magda said. “She might die 

Magda grinned. “You are devious.” 

“What do you think Dev stands for?” he asked. 


“There were viruses?” 

“Three protective viruses,” she said. “I disabled them all.” 
“And she’s quite proud of herself, too,” Rolf said. 

“Do you want to know what we found?” Phiry asked. 

Her grin faded as she looked over his shoulder at Rolf. “You 
told him.” 

“Nope,” Rolf said. 


i” Dev we 


:at and put a hand on 


a silent 


demand that Phiry me 
you don’t normally find humans, a t’sa, and a fraal traveling 
together outside of a Concord ship.” 

“If you are that smart,” Phiry said as she got out of his chair, 

“you do not need to know what else I learned.” 

She wanted him to beg. He sat. He wouldn’t beg. “Tell me if 
you want, Phiry, otherwise I’ll look at the manifest myself.” 

“They went to Leen.” 

“Leen?”That starded him. “Not Lison?” 

The Concord had categorized the planet Lison—or more 

The mystery uioman matched 

specifically the United Lison State—as independent and was 
trying to form diplomatic ties. The Concord’s new embassy in 
Lison’s capital was just one sign that the Concord believed the 
planet’s wealth would eventually force it to join a stellar nation 
for protection. 

most of the miners were going to Lison. Dev did most of his 
business with Leen only because he could get higher prices 

in that ugly, mangy little planet. 

“Did their computer say why they were there?” he asked. 

“Does ours?” she asked. 

She had a good point. 

“Does it say anything else?” 

“It said only that their planned departure was delayed, but it 
did not say why. No signs of trouble showed up until the pilot 

“ Invaded?” It was an odd word choice. “Not boarded?” 


“Invaded,” she said. 

‘Is there anything to salvage?” Rolf asked from behind him. 
“Comfort things,” Dev said. “Chairs, food, dishes. But we’re 
not going back there.” 

“Why not?” Phiry asked. 

“Because,” Dev said, “if someone is out there who’s familiar 

fer the same fate as her crew. So if she’s still here when we come 
back, we’ll salvage. Otherwise, we’ll let the stuff go. It’s not 

“Yet you will risk our lives over that woman?” Thenan asked. 
“She is recognizably from that ship.” Dev gave Thenan a side¬ 
ways look. Thenan had leaned back in his chair, his circuitry 
pulsing silver. 

“Someone tried to kill her,” Rolf said. “I kinda like being 


“Of course not. You bargain with the people who run it.” And 
then he added, just in case Rolf and Thenan missed the point, 

The MYSTERY WOMAN woke up shortly after they left the 
scout in their wake. Dev’s quarters looked nothing like they usu¬ 
ally did. Medical supplies were strewn all over the room, and 
ruined clothing on the floor. Willa leaned against his built-in 
liquor cabinet as if she were guarding it. With a quick gesture of 
his right hand, he dismissed her. 

Dev wanted to talk with the woman in the bed alone. She was 

“In case you wanted to know,” Willa said as she passed, “she’ll 
live. She needs rest and food and lots of water. She also needs to let 
the meds work their way through her system. I had to use a lot 
of stimulants to get her to wake up. Any more and she would be 
bouncing off the walls, which isn’t good considering how many 

for the medical report,” Dev said. “Next time wait 


ve fixed the life 

SU “And lose our profit if we arrive late?” 

“No one is going to threaten our trading position on Leen,” 

“All right,” Dev said, calling her bluff. “I’ll leave you and the 
mystery woman on that scout. By the time we get back, you 
should have the systems fixed. That’ll work for us.” 

Phiry pretended to consider the idea, but he could tell it was 
only to save face. “No,” she said finally. “We already have her 

She pushed off the panel and headed out of the command 
center. Thenan snorted, a mechanical sound. “Did you really 
expecther to stay on that ship alone?” 

“She wouldn’t have been alone,” Dev said. “She’d have had our 




ice,” Willa si 




held it for 


er. She v 




The mystery woman watched him from the bed. She had 
dark brown eyes that exactly matched her hair. Her lips were 
bloodless, her skin pallid. If she had any color at all, she would 

Dev walked over to her, feeling odd towering above her, and 
finally decided to sit at the foot of the bed. 

She winced as his weight tugged her sideways, but said nothing. 

“Did Willa tell you who we are?” 


ire.” He v 


rited. The sile 


“I’m Dev. I’m the guy in charge he 
grew. Finally he said, “That’s your cue to introduce yourseit. 
“Nicole.” She spoke in a raspy soprano. “Nicole Delamark.” 


him from the bed. Her lips mere hloodless, her skin pallid. 


“Yes,” Thenan said. “If we did this your way, we would have 
“Probably,” Dev said. 

“You would have risked Phiry for a woman you do not 

“How’s that?” Rolf asked. “And don’t give us that crap about 
the only people who get murdered are people with value.” 

“Magda told you that, did she?” Dev asked. “That wasn’t what 
I said. I said people who are hated that much usually have some 


She said the name with just enough hesitation that he won¬ 
dered if it had more significance than he thought. But he had 
seen the passengers’ names listed in the manifest, and Nicole 
Delamark was one of them. That much, at least, checked out. 
The rest of the manifest had been a problem. Phiry claimed it 

Leen. That’s a bit strange, isn’t it? Leen, not Lison?” 

He was easing her into her story. He didn’t want her to feel 
too threatened. He wanted to get as much information out of 
her as possible. 

“Lison’s future,” she said slowly, “is already established. There 




















“You stopped at a derelict scout.” 

“Yes,” Dev said. “But we didn’t salvage it.” 

“Good.” Kind folded his hands together. “Because that ship 
should be left alone.” 

“Plague ship?” Dev asked, knowing full well it was not. 

through your airlock now.” 

“Anything?” Dev asked. 

“Or anyone,” Kind said. 

"Is that a threat,Thomas?” Dev asked. 

“Threat?” Kind chuckled. The sound was cold. “Only the 
weak threaten, Dev. I was just being friendly, and making cer- 

“I appreciate that,” Dev said. 

“I thought you might.” And with that, Kind signed off. His 
ship circled around theirs and then disappeared. 

". ne,” Magda said. “They’r ' ' ’ 


un for Concord Assembly. Lost, but was tapped for 

d. He found nothing in 
:d in a request for holophotos. 
e saw made him double-check his request, and then 
the caption. He had made the correct request, gotten the right 
fde. But the Nicole Delamark in the holophoto was clearly a 
Marine. Her arms were wider than his, and covered with mus¬ 
cle, as was the rest of her. Her blue eyes seemed to look straight 
into his. He stared at them, and ' ~ 


“Of coi 


e they a 


2.” Dev stc 
ated it to be. The pii 


1. He felt 


2S should 1 


id. This wa 


the moment he left drivespate. 


Any one of those things could have changed, but n 
them. And not the body. The woman in his bed was 
physical condition, but she didn’t have the muscles—or 


1 of 


He looked at other photos to 
confirmed what he noted in the f 
The injured woman in his bed 
He stood, and was about to 

“Better get in here, Dev,” she 


incidents that neither of them wanted. 

What had made Kind violate that truce? And what had made 
him slaughter a group of Concord diplomats? That wasn’t his 
way at all. Kind did a lot of illegal things, but he never did any¬ 
thing stupid. 

“So what do we do now?” Rolf asked. “Throw her out the airlock 

Dev glared at him. In all the years Dev had been trading, he 
had never taken a life, not after his disastrous first run. It was a 
fact he was proud of, one he didn’t plan to change. “Let me 
worry about it.” 

“It’s my life you’re worrying about,” Rolf said. “I don’t want to 
be here when Kind finds out that we have that woman on this 

“For all he can tell, she’s a crew member,” Dev said. 

“Unless he knows her,” Rolf said. 

Dev stood. “Get us to Leen, Magda. And call me if there’s 

have a hunch this trip won’t be easy.” 

He agreed. It hadn’t been easy since they arrived. Why should 
the next few hours be any different? 

HlS QJJARTERS FELT alien to him. The mystery woman slept 
in his bed, her face pinched with pain, her hands twitching as if 
she were having a bad dream. 

He didn’t wake her up. Instead he used the console he’d built 
in the Oberon system grid, 
ition, and used the console 

Biographical data c 

The information appeared in seconds: 

Nicole Delamark: b. 2466, Earth metropolis. Union of Sol Served 
sixteen years Concord Marines. Attained rank of Major. Resigned 


By THE TIME he made it to command central, the klaxons 
were sounding, warning of approaching ships. The sound was 
loud enough to wake the dead, so he would bet the mystery 
woman was up, wondering what the hell was happening. 

What was happening wasn’t pretty. The Lady was surrounded 
by marauders, half a dozen of them. Two would have proven dif¬ 
ficult to fight. She were impossible. 


“The mt 




said. He didn’t sound frightened, but then he never did. Rolf was 
in the command chair; he moved aside so that Dev could sit, but 

Dev shoved him away. “We’d need more than that to take 
down one marauder, let alone six.” 

Magda was biting her lower lip. “I sure as hell wish you’d lis- 


Magda cursed and started to stand. Out of the corner of his 
eye, Dev saw the barrel of his own mass pistol pointing at her. 
Careless of him to forget the weapons in his locker. He would 


the back 


lis head. 


link now’s the time to say thank you,” Dev said. 

The mystery woman leaned over his other shoulder, 
le controls before him. “You’re going to outrun them.” 
“No,” Dev said. “I’m going to die if I even attempt that. And 
believe me, lady, I’m not fond of dying.” 


“Neither am I,” she said. “But it’s better than the alternative.” 
Suddenly he understood. For her, it was better to die in a 
space battle than to be turned over to Kind—who, apparently, 
was the one who had tortured her and left her for dead. 

Death may have been better for her, but it wasn’t better for 
Dev. And as much as he’d put on the line for this woman, he 
really didn’t appreciate her holding a pistol to his neck. 

He shoved one elbow up and into her broken ribs. She 

led the woman, and held both her arms down. Rolf hurried over 
to help. Together, they held her until Dev removed the guns 

“Please,” she said to him. “Please don’t turn me over tothcm." 
“I’ve done you enough favors,” he said. 

But IT SEEMED that he hadn’t. After he’d shackled her to a 
stanchion in the crew quarters, he had that feeling again. Com¬ 
passion. It would kill him yet. 

He squashed the feeling. He had already contacted the 
marauders. They were waiting for Kind to return. Seemed Kind 
wanted to deal with this woman himself. She had done some- 

up. He gave the medical supplies to Willa and replaced the 


“It used to be my business,” Carla said. 

Kind reached out a hand and grabbed her neck, pulling her 
forward. She didn’t move, but her breath hitched, and that 

He let her go, seemed to remember that Dev was there, and 

“Thanks, Devlin,” he said. Dev started. No one used his full 
name. No one had since he started trading. “You can go about 
your business. We’ll forget the tax this time.” 

Dev licked his lower lip. This was his cue. He should leave, 
and he knew it. But he had to speak up, for his sake more than 
for hers. 

“I don’t know what she did to you,” Dev said. “But—” 

“She tried to kill me, Dev,” Kind said. “After I’d shown her my 
hospitality and made her one of my own.” 

He’d slept with her, then, just as their banter indicated. Obvi¬ 
ously, Kind had fallen for her. 

She’d just been doing her job. 

“She failed, obviously,” Kind said, “then lied to the diplomats 
about who she was. They offered her free passage. Once they 

discovered. Makes her mad. Fortunately, Carla’s a great pilot. 
She killed them, by the way, not me. I don’t do that sort of 
thing.” 

“No,” she said. “You prefer to break your victims—” 


“PI ease,” she said. “Please don’t turn me over to them.” 


sheets on his bed. Then he sat on the edge of it, on the blanket, 

Kind would just torture her again, and this time Dev would 
be a party to it. He didn’t want to do her any favors, but he didn’t 
want her ghost haunting him either. 

He sighed. He saw only one choice. Another good deed. This 
time, he hoped the punishment wouldn’t be too severe. 

DEV DELIVERED HER himself. Kind and five men met him at 

weapons to match. Dev himself carried nothing. The woman was 
proving slippery even with her injuries, and he didn’t want to risk 
having her wriggle out of her restraints and grab his weapon. 

Kind looked at her, his expression flat and cold. But his eyes 
were alive. Dev watched them, mesmerized. They were filled 
with lust and hatred, and something that seemed suspiciously 
like regret. 

meds in her system anymore, but she somehow managed to stay 
“Fight- ^ 

A shiver ran through Dev. Carla? Only one “Carla” fit this 
woman’s description—Carla Devane, the assassin. 

“Still sleeping alone, Thomas?” she asked. 

Color flooded Kind’s cheeks. “The condition of my bed is 
none of your business.” 

Dev had never seen Kind flustered. Neither, apparently, 
had his men. They were trying not to seem fascinated, their 
legs apart, their hands at their sides, ready for any emergency. 
But their gaze kept straying to Kind. 


“If that were true,” Kind said, “your mouth wouldn’t be so 

the rings on her wrists, leaving her to die. Dev had thwarted 

Dev swallowed. “I was going to ask one thing.” 

Kind looked bemused. “Did she touch you already, Dev? Be 
warned, she has no heart.” 

“No,” Dev said. “She was in no condition to get near me.” A 
lie, of course. She had gotten near him, but not in the way Kind 

“What, then?” Kind asked. 

“I...” Dev stopped himself. He was going to ask for clemency, 

Kind raised his eyebrows, obviously waiting. 

Dev took a deep breath. “I delivered her to you as you asked, 
because I wanted to prove that I was cooperating.” He was shak¬ 
ing. He clenched his fists to hide it. “But you’ve already gotten 
your shot at her. Now I’d like mine. I’d like to kill her myself.” 

Kind’s face eased into a smile. He pulled his mass pistol from 
its holster and handed it to Dev. “Be my guest.” 

Such a sign of trust. Dev could easily turn the pistol on Kind. 
And then what? Get shot by the five bodyguards already on the 
scene? Or if he were lucky enough to escape this place, get 
chased through the Oberon system by six marauders? Try to get 
into drivespace before any of them caught him? 

He pointed the pistol at Carla. Her smile was cruel, but her 
eyes were filled with tears. She knew what he was doing. He was 



“Hasn’t anyone ever told you,” she asked, “that 

P “Oh, yes/They told me.” Dev pulled the t 
burst hit her, made her shudder violently, and then she collapsed. 
She was dead before she hit the floor. 

He handed the: pistol back to Kind, who looked both shocked 
and surprised. “Someone should have told her,” Dev said, “not to 
challenge a man with a gun.” 

Kind attached the pistol to his hip. His face was drained of 
color, and he looked older than he had moments before. “You surprise 
me, Devlin. I’d heard you’d never personally killed anyone.” 

Dev made himself smile. “Funny,” he said. “I’d heard the same 


They DELIVERED THEIR CARGO to Leen and left with pay¬ 
ment in rhodium. Kind remained true to his word. The Wayward 
Lady left the Oberon system with profit plus the twenty percent 
Dev had planned to use to pay the Kind tax. 

On the journey back, he switched quarters with Magda, but 
the move to the smaller space didn’t help. He found himself 
doing everything he could to avoid sleep. Carla was not a ghost 
he would have chosen for himself. But, it seemed, even in death 
ive him alone. 

vas a kinder ghost than his long-dead crewmates. 
od why she had died. 

Killing her had brought . ~ 


id. And this was the end. It w 






You Can't See 
the Same Film 
Twice 


I saw Planet ofthe Apes in its year of release (1968), when I 
was in college. I was not urgently political then, but I sin 
mered some. The reversal of apes and men and Rod Ser- 
lings trick ending did not overwhelm me, although I sav, 
that the film was well made, well directed, and exception 
ally well acted. I failed to see that Charlton Heston, the 
great American movie hero who never lost a fight, now went or 
his knees before the ruins of the Statue of Liberty, in the same 
year that Mayor Richard 
Daley’s police beat demon- 


Silver Screen 











Taylor and Bren 
Franciscus), seti 

the Earth. Taylor is spared 
this last humiliation; he dies 

Zaius in his last moments, 
regretting that he searched 




despairing < 
kind begun in the first film, it 
suddenly seems that this story 
has nowhere left to go. 

Except backward in time. 

The third film in the i 
Escape from the Planet ofthe 
Apes (1971), begins with good 
humor and comedy but again 
veers into tragedy, as Cor¬ 
nelius (Roddy McDowall), 
Dr. Zira (Kim Hunter), and a 
third ape (played by Sal 
Mineo in a brief supporting 
appeara 
eth-century Los Angeles. 

The difficulties of repairing 
and relofting Taylor’s space- 

glossed over. This arrival out 
of the future happens as the 
events of the second film lead 
to Earth’s destruction by the 
doomsday bomb in the 
ruined New York City of the 
mutants; but the three apes 
lift offin time to see the 


I of the Planet of the Apes 
(1972), proceeds in the 
j shadow of the coming rever¬ 
sal of human and ape soci- 
| eties, and pushes the envelope 
| of radical politi 
j violence, again enlisting ( 

I sympathies against 1 


In the fifth and final film, 
Battle for the Planet of the Apes 
(1973), humanity has 
destroyed itself with nuclear 

uneasily with strong ape 
ities.This is die 

apes will go 



Dr. Zaius doesn't want humankind to 
contaminate apekind. He sees and 
tears the family resemblance. 



The third film fulfills the rad¬ 
ical progression of events and 
reversals of the first two, 

pelling the audience to take 
sides with the enemy! The 
viewer is also well aware that 
George Taylor may be alive in 
t—and this might 
have been a chance to bring 
Heston back for a cameo; but 
this would also have led to 
the possibility of preventing 
his voyage by killing him. As 
it stands, the third film clev¬ 
erly prepares the way for the 

story that is both good- 
humored and even inspiring, 

so much classical tragedy. 
The fourth film, Conquest 


is discovered in Los Angeles, 
after he sees the plight of his 
fellow apes who are being 
imported from Africa as 


vants, since a plague has 
wiped out most domestic ani¬ 
mals. As Caesar is radicalized 
by what he sees, and after his 

Gestapolike security forces, 
Caesar organizes a slave 
revolt, which succeeds and 

Caesar’s revolt in Los Ange- 
bloodletting, but the fact 


This hopeful development 
itroduces the level of print 
ience fiction’s sophistication 


lists in recent years, also has 
the virtue of removing all so- 
called time paradoxes, present 
in the closed loop of time 

single line that 


j torical causality to absurdity, 

| by saying that the grim events 
| of this story-sequence hap- 


! films must face the q 
| of how good they are 
Certainly the ideas ai 


ity in bringing SF concep- 


i mendable; but both these 
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The ghost ofa course not pursued, the notes ofa song not silenced — 
these things may fade, but they never disappear. 



HIROSHIMA sips hot green tea from a plastic go-cup and waits in Boston Harbor, 
his hovercraft rocking like a big steel cradle beside the Thompson Island Prison dock. 
Nearly forty minutes now. She should be coming out soon. 

The August day is hot and the dirty water smells, but it’s no worse than the little 
Kyushu coves back home when the wind is still. When he was younger, he might’ve 

proving twinge in the back of his brain tells him so. The wrong music can raise the 
wrong thoughts, and then things begin to unravel. 

It’s not so bad, Hiroshima tells himself. A litde discomfort now is nothing in the 

honorable, with room for advancement. And his mentor, R&D Assistant Director 
Matthew Churry, assures him it will get easier with time. 

Along the dock ahead, the regular MBTA ferry kicks up its growling engines as two 
men in dark blue Transit uniforms lock the boarding ramp into place along the rail. 
The ferry pulls away from the dock, kicking back a choppy wake that sends the hover- 
car wallowing. Scalding tea sloshes over the back of Hiroshima’s hand. 

“KusoP he blurts as the car grates against the dock. Despite the conditioning, words from 
his past still surface from time to time. He wipes his hand on his pants and looks to see 

The tall prison buildings above the dock have narrow window holes slanted to 
gather sunlight in winter and deflect it in summer. They remind him of the keiratsu- 
built towers where he was bom: another small hole in his programming, perhaps. The 
memories are as welcome now as illegal music, but still they come. 

When he was a boy, he was just “Hiro,” and it seemed that Tokyo was the center of 
the world. But that was before the Great Quake, before the near coasts of Hokkaido 

ers in crumpled ruins. He remembers the noise and the fires, the screaming faces lit by 
flames as broken gas mains ignited under the sparking touch of snapped power lines. 
Bodies crushed to bloody mash, flesh burned black and crisp: food for stray dogs, and 
then, all too soon, for the hungry stray people who wandered the mins like lost obake, 
like ghosts. All this, Hiroshima remembers in spite of himself. 

Somehow his father found him. The old man took him away to live in a quiet 





Kyushu town, far from the fallen glass and steel. He remembers 
his father’s fishing boat, and nets that brought in barely enough 
to keep a roof over their heads. He remembers the tiny garden 
plot behind the house, and the bonsai his father tended. In the 
evenings they would listen to music, gaijin opera and classic 
Japanese court music, and talk of the day when Hiro would 

A flash of red draws his eye to the asphalt walk that runs 
down from the prison, and he straightens in his seat. Rich, red 
hair: She is finally here. 

sional’s work case. Her brilliant hair swings around hershoul- 
ders, shining. She moves as if she doesn’t have a care in the 

the heat. Her name is Colleen Brennan, and she is a musician, a 
local singer-songwriter rapidly gaining a following. 


Four days ago Churry met with her to dissuade her from her 
musical attacks on Humboldt. She has led a ragtag campaign 
condemning one of the company’s most popular food supple¬ 
ments—a “dole-drug,” Colleen Brennan calls it, because the 

stamp foods set aside for the poor. 

The day after that meeting she sang a new song and incited a 
riot on Boston Common, sending thousands of people against 
Humboldt’s offices downtown. Oh, the shameful publicity, the 
unjust calls for punishment of the guards, who had only fired 
their weapons to protect company property! Colleen Brennan 
was arrested that night, but now she is free again, briefly. 

Hiroshima shakes his head, marveling at the self-assurance 
in her stride. She smiles at the sun as if she’s greeting a long- 

paid her bail. As if uneducated malcontents could ever raise so 
much money. He delivered the anonymous sum himself, nearly an 



T-ri^ fejaW . hour a S°i * e amount ™ ^re petty 
ST TtH^ cash to Churry-san. 

—* Yesterday a reporter bribed a guard to 

speak with her, and Colleen Brennan’s 
words swept the news. Every broadcast opens with her face, her 
voice, her music. Humboldt stock has fallen drastically in the 
past twenty-four hours, forcing Churry-san to issue todays 


the dock, and he smiles at the perfec 
head he composes a koan for her— In ■ 
the span of a life fully lived, or in the 
breath? 


1 of the moment. In his 
last heartbeat and the final 


Colleen Brennan slows and stops beside his car, leans down 
and places her hand on his door. Her gleaming hair falls for¬ 
ward over her shoulders, bright against faintly freckled cheeks. 
Her hand is small and pale, with sturdy, blunt fingers. 

“The lawyer said there’d be someone waitin’ for me. Are you 
the man?” she asks, smiling. Her voice is strange with the alien 

Her eyes are green. 

“Sony, did I startle you?” she asks. 

“No,” he says, scrambling for control. He toggles the access 
latch to open the dockside passenger door; the car sways as she 
climbs inside. Hiroshima has worked for Churry-san for nearly 
a year, and never before does he remember driving anyone with 
green eyes. Such rare eyes, like jade, and red, red hair.... In the old 
legends, the demons always had red hair. 

She slams the door. The windows that enclose the passenger 
compartment are electro-tinted. Hiro touches a keypad and the 
panes darken; from the outside they are gold-tinted mirrors, 
proof against the summer sun and prying eyes. 

“Fancy car,” Colleen Brennan says. He can feel the craft fist¬ 
ing as she settles on the seat. Her voice sings out from the 
speaker on his console: “South dock, please.” 

rity systems. A soft click is the only indication that the doors 
have been sealed against unwarranted entry—or exit. All too 
easy, he thinks. But then, hadn’t he hoped it would be? 

The console screen flickers and steaies to give him a five pic¬ 
ture of the back seat. She is looking out the darkened window 
beside her, brows pinched together, her expression thoughtful. 

video storage system beneath the seat. The former is for the 
driver’s security, the latter for Churry-san. After all his worry, 
the assistant director will enjoy seeing the end of the matter. 

Hiroshima starts the engines. The interior of the hovercraft 
is soundproofed, reducing the roar of the fans to white noise. 

cushion of air. He steers away from the dock, bouncing across 
the wake left by a delivery-hover drawing into the boathouse 
farther down. 

with both hands, swaying with the car’s motion. She’s hum- 

remembers hearing the melody on the news. In the days since 
the disastrous performance on Boston Common, the song has 
become extremely popular with the city’s slum dwellers. 


played anywhere on company property. Still, the music is every¬ 
where, a song of revolution, like so many of Colleen Brennan’s 
songs. Even now, hearing just a thread of the melody, 
Hiroshima can feel the power in it. 

and presses the second in a row of keys labeled “cabin ventila¬ 
tion.” On the vid, Colleen Brennan’s head jerks to the right, 
where the gas flows down from the ceiling, and she curses in a 
manner unfitting a young woman of respectful upbringing— 
which she is not, of course. 

Hiroshima swings his eyes up to check his course, then 
glances down to the vid. She throws herself at the door, tries to 
wrench the handle up, but it resists her easily. 

She coughs wetly and grabs for the briefcase; catching it up 
by the handle, she smashes it against the metal door. The exit 

tents—documents, data disks, notebook—sail around the pas¬ 
senger compartment. She throws the case aside, turns, and tries 
to kick out the door, without success. Watching from the safety of 

slowing. She’s breathing too quickly, wasting herself with these 


She mbs her eyes, then freezes 

for the first time is Hiro thankful i 
be made gas-tight, with an air sup{ 


s. Perhaps she’s realized that 

that the passenger cabin can 
>ply completely separate from 


“Damn you, you let me out of here!” Colleen Brennan 
shouts, pounding on the window between the fore and aft com¬ 
partments; the reinforced pane is so thick that he only hears 
this through the speakers. He checks his course across the har¬ 
bor, looks back to the vid in time to see her cough into her 
hand. Blood spatters her open palm. 

“God damn you, Churry!” she rages. Blood oozes down her 
chin, and she blinks and wipes her eyes, her mouth. “I know 

stand, no matter the concentrated hate and outrage in her face. 
Blazing green eyes and flying red hair.... Almost, Hiro thinks, he 
might free her if she appealed to him directly. 


success are finked with Churry’s. He knows this must proceed. 

She slumps back, and her slurred voice fades to nothing. As 
the car crosses a patch of wind-ruffled water, Colleen Brennan’s 
body falls into the corner of the seat. Her head rests on her 
shoulder, eyes wide, lips glistening, as bright as her hair; blood 

The nerve gas is efficient, but he’ll probably need most of the 
afternoon to clean the compartment thoroughly. The uphol¬ 
stery must be spotless. Only then will he change clothes quickly 
for tonight’s dinner meeting. Churry-san has a reservation at 
Four Seasons on the Bay and tickets to the opera afterward. 
The performance is a benefit, to raise funds for training pro¬ 
grams similar to the one that brought Hiroshima to Boston. 

He recalls his classes with pride. His tutors said he was a nat¬ 
ural adept with the subliminal learning tapes. Colleen Brennan and 



partment behind him. 

His fingers fly across the controls, and the vid zooms in or 
her face. Her bloody lips are slightly parted, unmoving. H( 

scanning for a source. The electronics add clarity, and he real¬ 
izes it isn’t her at all, no obake, but a man’s voice, singing in ; 
language he doesn’t understand. The music is strange- 
perhaps?—but with an angry martial beat that cai 
ignored. It comes from a stereo peg fallen from her ear. 
see the bead, just barely visible against the red haii 
under her cheek where she lies on the seat. 

No obake then, merely a recording. 

Hiroshima allows himself to breathe again and ch 


d. The it 


)r lapse in 


WAITING at 
and a shorter i 
helps them w: 


le dockhouse is Churry’s tc 


as surely due to his father. The c 
always trying to fill his head with fanciful stories. Hiro taps a 
finger absently in time to the edgy beat of the music. Wouldn’t 
the old man’s toes curl with joy at the opportunity awaiting his 

Hiroshima touches his shirt pocket to be sure the prize 
Churry-san gave him is still there: a ticket to tonight’s perfor¬ 
mance of Madame Butterfly. 

Unbidden memory flashes brittle and clear, and his hands 
clench on the steering bar: 

*Listen to this ," the old man said. " Listen! The gaijin who wrote 
this opera meant it to be Japanese. Ha! Does it sound very Japanese 

"No,” Hiro answered. “No, it is not like anything a Japanese 
might write. But, Father, is it not beautifulV 

“Hai,” the old man admitted grudgingly. °For barbarian music, 
that is so. But I think you would do better. ” 

thoughts. He draws a deep, shaky breath and sits up a little 
straighten The car is closing on the docks. There’s work to do. 


As if riding that current, the image of the old man washes 
through his mind. His father had begged him not to enter the 
indentureship program, had assured him they would find the 
money for the music academy somehow. “I promised your 
mother, before the quake,” the old man said. “And I promise 
you. I’ll sell the fishing boat if I have to.” 

Foolish old man, breaking his back for no good reason. 
Coming home exhausted at night to lie on his futon and listen 
to Madame Butterfly. 

“I did the right thing, Father,” Hiroshima says aloud, as if it 
were possible for the old man to hear him now. “I earned 
enough to pay for your doctors and your funeral, enough to pay the 
priests to say prayers for you every day for a hundred years!” 

But now Colleen Brennan’s music is louder, and the old man is 
standing there on the dock beside him like an elder dragon, 
ancient and scowling, an enormous clawed and scaled obake 

“Go away!” Hiroshima tells him. “It’s not important, see?!” 

He draws the stereo bead from his pocket and casts the 
music into the water. The ripples of its passage are quickly lost 

For a heartbeat the dragon-smoke drifts in plumed ribbons 
thick enough to choke him. Then the obake fades, softly burn¬ 
ing, like the last drop from a cup of sake. Hiroshima shudders. 

“Rest, old man,” he whispers, his voice shaking, but he has it 
back under control immediately. “Rest now, and let me get back 

After all, there’s still the upholstery to be cleaned. 

He touches the ticket in his pocket once again, allowing 
himself to feel pride and no little anticipation, and he sighs. 
Madame Butterfly.... Oh, but he loves the music, especially the 
aria in the final scene. Sometimes the tragedy of it touches him s6 
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A lesson for Eighteenth, and for us all: There's more to learning than just waiting to be told. 


BY MARY SOON LCG 


Be respectful, the elders told me over and over 
again on the long journey to Earth’s moon. Be courageous, they 
said, and I twitched my antennae in assent, wishing the elders 
would explain what dangers lay ahead, but they did not elabo¬ 
rate. Perhaps even the elders were unsure: I would be the first 

Ever since I’d been selected, I had found it hard to sleep. I 
would lie awake, surrounded by the sleep-rustlings of my fel¬ 
low hatchlings, going over the day’s lessons in my mind, hop¬ 
ing I would perform creditably when faced with human 
teachers. Of course I was proud of being chosen, but my pride 

the elders. 

Learn well and bring honor to your gene-line, the elders said 
when the ship finally docked. I twitched my antennae and 
crawled through the airlock. It cycled shut behind me, like an 
eye closing. 

I paused at the top of the ramp, sniffing. The air smelled 
empty. For the first time in my life, I couldn’t scent any others 
of my kind. 

A rumbling cry came from the bottom of the ramp, and the 




down below. The elders had shown me diagrams of humans, 
but it made my stomachs churn to see one so close. The 
held itself vertical. 7 ^ ’ d only four limbs, and it 

The orange human’s upper limbs waved in a dance. “Can 

“I understand and obey.” The translator growled out the 
human words as I spoke. Too heavy, my legs grumbled at me, 
but I had exercised diligently on the ship in preparation for the 
higher gravity. Ignoring my legs’ complaints, I ordered Full 
speed! and crawled down the ramp. 

“Hello there. I’m Kurre Carlsson. I’m a sophomore, biology 

hours remained before the first lecture, but I must have misun¬ 
derstood. To have made a mistake before teaching even began! I 
lowered my front segments to the ground. “Abject apologies. I 

“Uh, that’s okay. With luck I can rush you through the 
admissions process in time, but lectures start this afternoon. 

It’s going to be tight. Follow me.” The 







: a pale bit 


strip, laden with boxes. A 


After a moment I realized that the blue color was a wrapper, 
not part of the human at all. I looked at Carlsson: Yes, the 
bright orange was also a wrapper. 

“This is Ms. Rochon,” said Carlsson, gesturing at the sec¬ 
ond human. “She’s in charge of immigration.” 

She. I made a note that the Ms. Rochon human was a 


Ms. Roche 


ie . “Welcc 


re to decli 


to Luna. 


A test—I should have anticipated this, should have prepared a 
speech. The honor not only of my gene-line, but of our whole 
species, rested on my segments. The elders should have picked a 
more worthy hatchling. I stumbled for words. “Deep regret for 
my late arrival. Greatly do I appreciate the chance to learn 
from human elders. Thank you. I will study as hard as I can.” 

Ms. Rochon covered her mouth with her hand, making an 
odd sound that the translator ignored. “I’m sure you will, but 

you from your ship?” 

“My translator.” I tapped it. 

“No. Unless . . . My elders said they had already delivered 
my food processor and that they gave water for my 

“And so they did.” Ms. Rochon looked at Carlsson. 

“I’ve never seen a ship ferry so much water. There 
must have been enough to fill the Mare Crisium.” 

I had studied the Earth’s moon, and I knew that the 
water shipment would fill scarcely one tenth of the 
feature referred to, but I knew better than to correct an 
elder. 

“Since you have no luggage, let me just scan you, and th 

He. I looked from Ms. Rochon to Carlsson, but their wn 
pers hid most of their bodies. I wouldn’t have been able 
guess which was the male and which the female. 

Ms. Rochon walked over to a gray arch on one side of I 
room. She pressed a button, and f 
frequency grinding noise as if 
“Please walk through the scanner. 

I ordered my legs forward, but they refused to obey. I 

dred ways an alien could kill. Evidendy my legs remembered 
too. Be sensible, I commanded my legs. Humans have never hurt 
the People. Forward! 

Still my legs refused to obey. Though they grumbled occa¬ 
sionally, as legs will, they hadn’t disobeyed a direct command 
since I was newly hatched. Be brave, I told them. The honor of 
the People depends on you. 

At last my legs edged forward. They crept over to the terri- 




through. I checked myself over: no apparent damage. But 
though the human atmosphere held all the elemental gases I 
needed, still I tasted the emptiness in it once more. I thought 
of how many rotations of this strange moon must pass before I 
could see my fellow hatchlings again, of how ashamed I would 
be if I failed them. But we were of the same hatching; they 
would welcome me back into the sleep cluster no matter how 
poorly I performed. 


Rochon pressed the button on 


1a. Enjoy your stay.” Ms. 
:h, and the terrible grind- 


“Gratitude to the honored elder.” 

‘You’re welcome.” Ms. Rochon bared her teeth again. 

“Okay, let’s go. Time’s a-wasting.” Carlsson bounded over to 

I crawled after him at full speed, but by the time I reached 
the door, Carlsson was far down the corridor. 

He ran back to me. “Can you go any faster?” 

“Regrettably not. I fill with dismay to cause further inconve- 

“Never mind.” Carlsson matched my pace. “It gives us a 
chance to chat. So what are you called? It sounds crazy, but I 
couldn’t find your name in your records.” 

“I am the eighteenth-hatched of the clutch of Theorem 
Prover by Boldness-in-the-Hunt.” I paused. Carlsson had 
clearly earned a name despite his youth, and that made it 
harder to admit that I still lacked one. “The elders have not yet 
granted me a personal name.” 

“Is it okay if I call you Eighteenth?” 

“I would be honored.” None but my fellow hatch¬ 
breathing chamber swelled to capacity. “Thank you.” 
“So which courses are you taking?” 

of the elders.” Human Carkson had called himself a 
sophomore, a 


n elder. 1 


:h I dared to add, “I 


“I bet you do.” Carlsson rubbed at his face. “I think you’re 
ferentiy than you’re used to. They’ll probably let you study 

I thought I must have misheard, but when I queried the 
translator, it repeated Carlsson’s statement. To be entrusted to 

pated. I tried to stay calm: Carlsson had only said the elders 
would probably let me choose. But if they did—oh, what a 
delicious flavor that would be! 

Geometry and topology, sprinkled with a li 

courses in human biology and human culture. For the first 


but be> 


se of all the rich fla 


learning I could absi 
to know, and if I cr< 
would tell me the an 








24th YEAR of THRILLINGSCIEMCE-FANTASY 



Time Machine 




T he back cover of the June 1938 issue of Amazing Stories contained this 
interesting astronomy lesson—in a “universe” consisting of our solar 
system plus an unnamed “nearest star,” it would take the world’s fastest 
airplane one heck of a long time to reach any of the other planets (but a 
mere eighteen days to get to the Moon!). 


travel faster than a propeller-driven plane. Today, our frame of reference is con¬ 
siderably different because we know, from experience, how long it takes a rocket- 





Whether you have distinctive forehead markings, you bleed acid, or 
your driver’s license lists you as “399,747023 of 6 billioa" 
the Gen Gon Game fair is the center of Ihe universe for paranormal 
sci-fi comings and goings on. 


9 Meet celebrity guests from Star Wars, Star Trek. Babylon 5. 
X-Tiles, and more. 

9 Find rare science fiction memorabilia, games, books, and art. 
S Participate in writer's workshops with famous authors. 

O Play your favorite Trek characters In Deep Space 99-a live- 
action, interactive Star Trek event that runs 24 hours a day. 


: Fiction Saturday brought to you by Amazing Stories magazine. 


August 5-8,1999. Show up and space out. 
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